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Among the Dutton Books to Appear in January 





Fiction 
By the author of The Four Horsemen of the 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL 3y VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 
Translated by Mrs. W. A. a he with an Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. 

A biting analysis of the feelings of a long passive people stirring with the awakening of modern 
ideas against the pressure of a long dominant church and monarchy. Of its author’s standing as a novel- 
ist, Mr. Howells says: 

“There is no Frenchman, lishman or Scandinavian who counts with Ibanez, and, of course, no 
Italian, American, and unspeakably no German.” $1.90 


THE CHALLENGE TO SIRIUS 5y SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 

The story covers a wide range of scene and incident moving from a quiet Sussex farm to London 
—Victerian on where young men fought wordy battles over Thackeray and Dickens—to America’s 
Civil War, to a dim forest in Yucatan and back to Sussex. Besides its value as a study of human emo- 
tion it has a significance possibly unintended in that just at this time when genuine understanding is 
needed, it makes clear the way in which England looked at the strife between North and South. 


THE CRESCENT MOON By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 

The Times (London) calls this novel by the author of “Marching on Tanga” a first-rate yarn . . . 
full of the incredible strangeness of Africa and African life... . Mr. Brett Young has achieved a fine 
work of imagination and made horror and beauty the servants of his art.” $1.75 


AMALIA A Romance of the Argentine. From the Spanish of JOSE MARMOL. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO, translator of “The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,” “Pepita Xime- 
nez,” etc. A novel of the exciting period in which the city of Buenos Ayres and half the provinces were 
seething with conspiracy to throw off the tyranny of the Dictator Rosas, of whom W. H. Hudson gave 
so striking a sketch in “Far Away and Long Ago.” 
AMERICA and BRITAIN By ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLAUGHLIN, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
Lectures delivered by the author, Head of the Department of History, Chicago University, at the 
University of London, in the — of 1918, on America’s — 4 into the War, British and American 
Relations, etc., to which he adds a paper read before the Royal Historical Society on “The Background of 
American Fedcralism.” 


LEAVES IN THE WIND By “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 

“Alpha of the Plough,” it is said, has another name under which serious articles are written, weighty 
with responsibility, from which it is a relief now and then to turn and play with any subject that ma 
chance to catch an errant fancy. And since were no part of a — they seem especially restful, 
little with a quiet humor and in sympathy with interests of everyday life. 


THE DAREDEVIL OF THE ARMY By CAPTAIN A. P. CORCORAN. 

Incidents in the experience of a “Buzzer” and Dispatch Rider—men who supply the “nerves” and 
much of the “Nerve” of a modern army, earning the name of “daredevil” early in the war when cred- 
ited by General French with the salvation of the British forces. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE A Centenary Memorial 
Edited by BUTLER WOOD. With an Introduction by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

A commemorative volume of the Bronte Society of England, containing papers, addresses, reminis- 
cences, etc., concerning the Brontes. 


Misceilaneous New Books 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION PROFESSOR PETER SANDIFORD, Toronto, Editor. 


A study of the Educational System in each of six representative countries—United States by Dr. 
W. F. RUSSELL, University of Iowa; Germany by I. L. KANDEL, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; France by ARTHUR H. HOPE, Headmaster of the Roan School, Greenwich, England; England 
and Canada by the Editor; Denmark by HAROLD W. FOGHT, U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Ready shortly. 
MODERN RUSSIAN POETRY Selected and translated by P. SELVER. 


A carefully selected anthology of representative Russian poetry of the last gpumeciieg given 
in the original as well as in a close English verse translation in similar metre. ow ready. $1.25 net 


RUSSIA’S AGONY By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent of The Times at Petrograd. 

A record of personal experience of Russia gained from living among Russians for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The men who figured in Russian affairs during many years | a are personally known to the 
euler and he was able to study at first-hand the manifold aspects of Reaction and Revolution, as each 
in turn was exploited by Germany. In press 
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Important January Publications 


From Putnam’s List 





IN FLANDERS’ FIELDS 
By John McCrae 


In Flanders’ fields, the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 


The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 


In Flanders’ fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe!- 
To you, from failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die 


In Flanders’ fields: 


ant-Colonel with the Canadian forces. 


SONGS OF A MINER 
By James C. Welsh 


and robust poems of action. 


That mark our place; and in the sky 


We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved; and now we lie 


We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 


John McCrae was a physician, soldier, 
and poet, and died in France a Lieuten- 


This first collection of his lovely verse 
contains, as well, a striking essay in char- 
acter by his friend, Sir Andrew Macphail. 


The author of these vigorous poems is 
himself a miner, for twenty-four years 
working in the pits of Lanarkshire. 
Here are deep-toned poems of the soul, 





The rma, Saat he of American Literature 


Peterfield Trent, me, LL.D. John 
Hsesoeag + \pdaeaes Pratt Sherman, Ph.D.; Carl Van 


To be aeliched i in 3 volumes. Royal 8°. $3.50 per volume. 
Volume I. Colonial and Revolutionary Literature—and Early 
National ee IL VY Sein i 

rly National Literature Part j 
Volume I] {fs Later National Literature Part I. « : 
Uniform with The Cambridge History of English Literature. 

BOOK II. JUST OUT 

Travellers and Observers, 1763-1846, Lane Cooper; The Early 
Drama, 1756-1860, Arthur Hobson Quinn; Early Essayists, 
George F. W hicher ; Irving, George Haven Putnam; Bryant 
and the Minor Poets, W. E. Leonard; Fiction 1: Brown, 
Cooper, Carl Van Doren; Fiction II: Contemporaries of 
Cooper, Carl Van Doren; Transcendentalism, H. C. Goddard; 
Emerson, Paul Elmer More; Thoreau, Archibald MacM echan; 
Hawthorne, John Erskine ; Longfellow, W. P. Trent; Whittier, 
William Morton Payne; Holmes and Light Verse, Brander 
Matthews; Poe, Kgllis Campbell; Webster, Henry Cabot 
Lodge; Publicists and Orators, 1789-1850, Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin; Lowell, A. H. Thorndike ; Prescott, Mot! , Ruth 
Putnam; Writers on American History, John S. Bassett; 
Early Humorists, Will D. Howe; Divines, Moralists, and Edu- 
cators, S. L. Welff; Magazines and Annuals, William B. 
Cairns ; Tee, 1776-1850, Frank W. Scott. 


The Chaos in Europe | 
A Consideration of the Political om that has taken 
place in Russia and Elsewhere and of the International 
Policies of America. 
By FREDERICK MOORE 
Author of “The Balkan Trail” and “The Passing of Morocco” 
Introduction by Charles W. Eliot 
12°. $1.50. 

The author has had a rare experience as a correspondent, 
qualifying him to a remarkable de _— to describe the present 
military and political situation. is suggestions referring to 
the future foreign policy of the United States merit the care- 
ful attention of leaders of opinion. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote: “Mr. Frederick Moore has 
made a real study of Russia and is an exceptionally clear 
sighted and fearless man.” 





By Svante Arrhenius 


DIAL. 


Not a January Publication, but One to Remember 
The Destinies of the Stars 


Author of “Worlds in the Making,” etc. 12°. 30 Illustrations. $1.50. 


“Much has been written on this subject, but nothing with the profoundness of thought and literary 
ability of Svante Arrhenius, Sweden’s greatest physical scientist and philosopher, and Nobel prize 
winner in chemistry in the year 1903. . . Easily comprehended by the average intelligent layman.”—THE 


“Qne of the most fascinating books of the decade.”—Journal of Education. 
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*“One of the Great American Novels’’ 





IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 
William Allen White’s New Novel 


“The big forces behind this story come over the reader like the 
heart-beat of the nation. . . . Here is America, with its births and 
deaths, its laughter and tears, its mushroom growths and speedily 
acquired culture, its selfish moments and big generous impulses, and 
throughout it all the scramble for the almighty dollar. Yet. America 
marching over its blunders to a more humane and righteous stand- 
ard of living’’.—N. Y. E. Post. 


‘*Tremendously human and eloquent’’ 


“A vivid glimpse of our own land, of the deeds and dreams of 


America today . . . . an absorbing book filled with love, adven- 
ture, pathos, humor and drama.”—Chicago Post. 
‘*An intensely dramatic story’’ 


“A big novel—a book that will profoundly affect the thoughts and 
the feelings of the many whowill read it. . . . Behind this chronicle 
lies the secret of the next fifty years of American history.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


‘*A great novel destined to endure’”’ 
Third Edition Now at all Bookstores. $1.60 





William Allen White’s Travels Abroad 


THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES OF HENRY AND ME 


“Honest from first to last . . . . resembles ‘Innocents Abroad’ in 
scheme and laughter.” —N. Y. Sun. ‘A jolly book, truly one of the 
best that has come down war’s grim pike.” —N. Y. E. Post. 


Many clever illustrations by Tony Sarg Now Tenth Edition $1.50 
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Release Political Prisoners 


1 ARE Now in prison in this country several 
hundred persons convicted according to law on 
various charges, most of which may be summarized 
as obstructing the United States in the conduct of 
the war. Whether their status is technically to be 
defined as that of political prisoners is a legal ques- 
tion upon which the Department of Justice is under- 
stood to be engaged. In fact they are such. All are 
victims of an interpretation of the necessary means 
of securing the welfare and success of the nation in 
war. Some of them, indeed, are suffering as the 
result of a devotion to an interpretation of such 
means differing from that of the majority, but pre- 
sumably no less high-minded and unselfish. 

The war is over. The nation should follow the 
historic example offered even by autocracies in the 
past, and set free those prisoners for whose detention 
a national crisis no longer offers excuse. It should 
act fully, generously, immediately. 

These political prisoners fall into various classes 
according to legal definition, but in the popular mind 
they form two groups—the victims of the Selective 
Service Law and of the Espionage Act—the first 
being known as conscientious objectors. There is no 
question connected with the subject of democracy at 
war more perplexing than theirs. The attitude of 
the Secretary of War was from the first reasonable 
and sympathetic, and on his initiative there have 
been conspicuous instances of wise dealing with this 
problem. But against these must be set the terrible 
stories of torture and ignominy which emanate from 
Camp Funston and Fort Leavenworth. Reports are 
received of atrocities that defy description, and the 
tardy action of the War Office in forbidding certain 
brutal practices and in dismissing,and even holding 
for trial certain officers charged with special cruel- 
ties, shows that these reports are not without founda- 
tion. The Secretary of War is not able to control 
his subordinates; the authority of the President, as 
Commander-in-Chief, has been defied. And it will 
always be defied when conscientious objectors are 
placed at the mercy of military authorities. The 
United States army has boasted of its record in 
banishing the effects of one form of vice from its 


camps: it has deliberately introduced the temptation 
to another—and one (by virtue of its example) not 
less dangerous. In the account of the treatment of 
conscientious objectors at Camp Funston it is re- 
corded: “Most of the mistreatment took place out- 
side, with large groups watching this sorry and 
revolting spectacle.” Surely nothing could have 
been worse for the morale of a democratic army, an 
army which came from the people and must return 
to it, or for the morale of a people among whom the 
custom of lynching assumes almost the character of 
a national vice. For the sake of our future citizen- 
ship as affected by the return'of the soldiers to our 


. population the temptation to lawless violence should 


be removed from our military camps and prisons, 
and the example of it repudiated. The Secretary of 
War will probably not be able to secure the punish- 
ment of the officers and men responsible for the 
treatment of conscientious objectors. The most effect- 
ive way of marking the disapproval which all true 
Americans cognizant with the facts must feel at 
their savagery is in the release of the men whom 
they have abused. 

The problem of the individual and the state, 
raised by the demand for military service, will not be 
solved in a military camp or prison. Indeed 
its solution has ceased to be of instant im- 
portance. If the United States has truly won the 
war, this problem need never be solved. At all 
events we protest against further attempt to solve 
it through the sufferings of the present group of 
conscientious objectors. They have given of their 
bodies and souls in this terrible dilemma. Granted 
that they caused an appreciable loss to the energy of 
this country as mobilized for war, they are many 
of them ready and able to render the highest and 
most devoted service in peace. Their withdrawal 
from the life of the community will remain a mark 
of the weakness of our Government, not of its 
strength. As an initial measure of reconstruction 
we ask for the release of the conscientious objectors. 

The cases of persons convicted under the Espion- 
age Act are various, ranging from that of the college 
boy who was provoked into saying that “he would 
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like to stick a knife into Wilson,” to that of Eugene 
Debs and other Socialists who have seriously chal- 
lenged the interpretation placed on the war by 
American patriotic idealism. These cases for the 
most part arise out of limitations placed on freedom 
of speech. Whether such limitations were desirable 
or necessary is not now the question. In any case 
they have done their work. No further gain can 
be anticipated by keeping their violators in prison 
or, in case they are still free on pending appeals, by 
sending them there. 

All of these persons were convicted in circum- 
stances of popular excitement when the public mind 
was concerned with the question of national de- 
fense, and when, further, it may be noted, the in- 
dividuals and interests which depend directly upon 
public opinion—the press, the politicians, the officials 
—were subject to the temptation to use this popular 
excitement for their own purposes—to profiteer in 
patriotism. The question whether those convicted 
had, or could have, a fair trial may therefore be 
raised. It has been charged that representatives of 
the Department of Justice and the Post Office De- 
partment interfered with measures taken in defense 
of the accused, notably in the case of the I. W. W. 
leaders convicted in Chicago last September, pre- 
venting the raising of defense funds, and intimidat- 
ing witnesses. The whole effort of the machinery of 


justice and of public opinion has been to secure con- | 


viction—and too often the heavy sentence has re- 
vealed the judicial practice of registering patriotism 
in terms of the penal servitude of others. In view 
of the inequalities attending the administration of 
justice in these cases we demand the release of the 
prisoners. 

There is another reason for the pardon of these 
political prisoners—one of which every American is 
aware and yet of which he must speak with reserve. 
Granted that these men have made difficult the 
conduct of the war, that they have embarrassed the 
Government by diminishing confidence in its plat- 
form, they do not stand alone in their offense. It 
may well be questioned whether all offenders against 
the Espionage Act have done as much to shake the 
foundations of democracy as the advocates and prac- 
ticers of mob law who have pursued them. Granted 
that the I.W.W. leaders have been guilty of 
offenses as charged, it remains to be considered 
whether the net result of their damage to our insti- 
tutions approximates that of the mobs at Bisbee 
and at Tulsa. If the Government found it necessary 
to punish with extreme severity in one case, it should 
have found means to do so in the other. Contrast 
the overzealous pursuit of the 1.W.W. leaders by 
the Department of Justice with its tardy and languid 


proceedings against Sheriff Wheeler and the Bisbee 
deporters. The plea that no federal law exists to 
insure a citizen the peaceful possession of his life 
and property must seem to the victim of deportation 
an evasion when he sees the Espionage Act created 
to meet an emergency of another kind. 

As in the case of the conscientious objectors, the 
attitude of the Administration has been a futile 
gesture. President Wilson has called the violators of 
public order traitors to the cause for which we went 
to war. Undoubtedly in the crisis the belligerent 
zeal which found vent in verbal violence on the part 
of those compelled by age or ecclesiastical position 
to abstain from actual fighting constituted a re- 
serve of the will to war too valuable to be dissi- 
pated. Undoubtedly the initiative, strategy, and ex- 
perience involved in the conduct of mob war made 
younger and more secular leaders like Sheriff 
Wheeler of Bisbee ideal army officers, with whose 
services it would have been foolish to ask the Gov- 
ernment to dispense. But the period of war, in 
which such inconsistencies and incongruities were 
difficult to avoid, has passed. In the period of 
reconstruction the affirmation of the equality of men 
before the law requires amnesty on the one hand to 
balance immunity on the other. 

The United States is entering the Congress of 
Nations with a program of justice and freedom for 
all nationalities and of a better world for all man- 
kind. Already it is clear that its strength in these 
councils is due to the support of democratic masses 
the world over. What better foundation for its 
work can be established than by act of amnesty to 
release those whose imprisonment is a scandal and 
rock of offense to democracy everywhere? Not a 
few of them fell beneath the law as the result of 
their efforts to plead the cause of self-determination 
in behalf of this or that nation whose claims will be 
considered by the world court—of Ireland or of 
Russia. What more striking evidence of belief in 
its own cause could our country give than to set 
them free? We look forward to a new world 
dominated by a league of free nations from which 
not even our late enemies shall be excluded. As the 
President has said, such a creation must depend 
fundamentally upon an act of faith in humanity. 
What greater token of faith can we give than by 
granting pardon even to those who have been against 
us in the struggle of nationalities, now happily con- 
cluded ? 

We demand as a matter of essential justice to our 
citizens, of faith in our historic democracy, and of 
loyalty to our own cause of a better world that our 
political prisoners be set free. 

Tue Eprrors. 
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Randolph Bourne 


Disp DecemsBer 22, 1918 


1 


We wind wreaths of holly 

For Randolph Bourne, 

We hang bitter-sweet for remembrance ; 
We make a song of wind in pines. 
Wind in pines 

Is winter’s song, anthem of death, 

And winter’s child 

Is gathered in the green hemlock arms 
And sung to rest. . 


Sung to rest — 

Waif of the storm 

And world-bruised wanderer 
Sung to rest. 


Sung to rest in our living hearts, 
We receive him, 
Winding our wreaths of holly 
For Randolph Bourne. 

2 
Winter lasts long 
And Death is our midnight sun 
Rayless and red. . 
Peoples are dying, and the world 
Crumbles grayly. 
Autumn of civilization, 
Gorgeous with fruit, 
Dissolves in storm. 
And we, 
Our dead about us, 
Know the great darkening of the sun 
And the frozen months, 
Sounding our hemlock anthem, 
Hanging our bitter-sweet. 


We walk in ruined woods 
And among graves: 

Earth is a burying ground. 
Nations go down, and dreams 
And myths of peoples 

And the forlorn hopes 

Make one burial. 


And we 
Came from the darkness, never to see 
A Shakespeare’s England, 
A Sophocles’ Athens, 
But to live in the world’s latter days, 
In the great Age of Death, 
Sons of Doomsday. . . 
He also came, 
And walked this crooked weed, 
Its image. 
3 


In him the world’s winter, 
Ruined boughs and disheveled cornfields, 


And the hunchback rocks 
Gray on the hills, 
Passed down our streets. 
Passed and is gone; and for him and the dying 
world 
Our dirge sounds. 
4 
Yet suddenly the wind catches up with glory 
Our anthem, and peals wild hope, 
Blowing of scattered bugles. ° 
And the wind cries: Look, 
Pierce to the soul of the cripple 


* Where, immortal, 


The spirit of youth goes on, 
Which dies never, but shall be 
The green and the garland of the Spring. 


And the wind cries: Down 

To the dissolution of the grave 

The crippled body of the world must go 
And die utterly, 

That the seed may take April’s rain 
And bring Earth’s blooming back. 


5 


Bitter-sweet, and a northwest wind 
To sing his requiem, 
Who was 
Our Age, 
And who becomes 
An imperishable symbol of our ongoing, 
For in himself 
He rose above his body and came among us 
Prophetic of the race, 
The great hater 
Of the dark human deformity 
Which is our dying world, 
The great lover 
Of the spirit of youth 
Which is our future’s seed. 
In forced blooming we saw 
Glimpses of awaited Spring. 
6 
And so, lifting our eyes, we hang 
Bitter-sweet for remembrance 
Of Randolph Bourne. 
And winter’s child 
Is gathered in the green hemlock arms 
And sung to rest. 
Sung to rest in our living hearts; 
We receive the rejected, 
Weaving a wreath of triumph 


ae Dae. James OprENHEIM. 
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Repeal the Espionage Law 


Aw Appress De.iverep Berore THE Civic Ctus or New York, Decemser 3, 1918 


‘Tas PRESIDENT told us yesterday that the moment 
the armistice was signed he took the harness off 
from business, but he did not say anything about 
taking the halter off from free speech. Industry, he 
tells us, is unshackled; but the embargo on ideas 
remains, and we may as well acknowledge that it 
will remain unless the people themselves take what- 
ever steps are necessary to remove it. I venture the 
opinion that for more than a year past there has not 
been a member of this club who has dared to say 
what he or she thought about the most vital policies 
of the Government of this country in those partic- 
ulars most intimately affecting the lives of all the 
people. The President spoke eloquently yesterday 
concerning the wrongs of the unfortunate people of 
Belgium and France, but I did not observe that he 
said anything about the wrongs of our own people. 
When the President arrives in Europe let us hope 
that he will learn that political prisoners have been 
freed over there, and this may perhaps remind him 
of hundreds of his fellow countrymen who are de- 
prived of their liberty here for political offenses. 
He may perhaps even learn that, of all the warring 
countries, this is the only one that treats political 
offenders like common criminals—except that it 
treats them more harshly. 

But you have asked me to speak on the Espionage 
Law. I have the law here. Both the Act of June 
15, 1917, and the Amendment of May 16, 1918. 
But its enumeration of the things you cannot say, 
or do, or write is so long that if I took time to read 
the whole law I should not have time to say any- 
thing else. So I am just going to read Section 3 
of Title I, the section under which most, although 
not all, the prosecutions have been conducted and 
the section which, in conjunction with Title XII, is 
relied upon to give the Post Office Department the 
right to censor your mail and suppress radical pub- 
lications. 

Section 3 of Title I is as follows: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall wil- 
fully make or convey false reports or false statements 
with intent to interfere with the operation or success of 
the military or naval forces of the United States or to 
promote the success of its enemies and whoever, when the 
United State? is at war, shall wilfully cause or attempt 
to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of 
duty, in the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or shall wilfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment 


service of the United States, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 


twenty years, or both. 


Now that is rather a harmless sounding law. But 
the way it works is this: some pacifist says he does 
not believe in war; that all war is murder. Im- 
mediately a Federal District Attorney is. directed to 
take the case of this malefactor before a grand jury 
and have. him indicted. The indictment is returned 
almost as a matter of course upon the demand of the 
law officer of the Government. Then this enemy of 
the people is hailed before the trial jury, and right 
here is where you become aware of how smoothly 
the system works. The mind of the jury has been 
carefully prepared for months in advance, by a con- 
trolled press, to find the defendant guilty. The 
mails have been closed to radical and independent 
publications which might suggest that one had the 
right to opinions even in war time. The vigilante 
committees have terrorized the community from 
which the jury is drawn. The officers of the In- 
telligence Service (so-called) of the Army and Navy 
have raided the homes of citizens, seizing their 
papers and their effects, and even their persons, with- 
out a warrant and without the least legal authority, 
and have thereby demonstrated that they are above 
the law. The patriotic organizations and the Creel 
Bureau have flooded the country, at the expense of 
the people, with fantastic tales calculated to excite 
the passions and inflame the imagination of the ordi- 
nary citizen, until impartial judgment has become 
impossible on questions relating to the war. Finally, 
and not the least important, a Federal Judge, who 
holds his job by appointment of the President, often 
charges the jury on the law, and sometimes on the 
facts as well, in such way that conviction is prac- 
tically certain. When the humble and unsophisti- 
cated citizen, whose only offense was that he hated 
war and abhorred its bloodshed and its cruelties, 
comes out of the hurly-burly of the trial and has 
time to catch his breath, he finds himself duly 
branded as a criminal and sentenced to a punishment 
more severe than is often inflicted for robbery, rape, 
or murder. ; 

Again, some Socialist, dreaming of the brother- 
hood of man, the federation of the world, when the 
war-drums shall throb no longer, ventures to say 
that he sees no good in the workers’ of one country 
killing those of another. Forthwith he is appre- 
hended as a German propagandist, as an agent of 
the Kaiser, and a tool of autocracy. And he gets 
very short shrift in the courts, if for no other reason 
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than that he is a Socialist. I will take time here 
to call your attention to the case of just one Socialist, 
of which I speak from personal knowledge. Last 
summer I defended a young man before a Court 
Martial at Camp Dix who was charged with violat- 
ing the Ninety-Sixth Article of War. The charge 
was as follows: 


Charge 1: Violation of the 96th Article of War. 


Specification 1: In that Americo V. Alexander (No. 
1773144) Private, Medical Detachment, Base Hospital, 
Camp Dix, N. J., did, at New York City, N. Y., on or 
about the 28th day of May, 1918, with intent to interfere 
with the successful operation of the military forces of the 
United States, make the following statements in the pres- 
ence and hearing of various persons: “You can get out 
of active service when drafted by refusing to do any 
military duty on ground of conscientious scruples. Your 
failure to register as such on Questionnaire would not 
prevent your now asserting your rights. You might be 
put in the guard house and even court-martialed and sen- 
tenced to twenty years, but you would never be forced to 
serve. You might expect pretty rough treatment but if 
you were a true objector and stuck they would do nothing 
to you. One objector at Camp Dix had been beaten, 
gagged, kicked and gassed, while in the guard house, but 
having stuck, he was alright now; this matter was being 
kept very secret. He got a job in the Base Hospital and 
the Army was very glad to get him to do anything, as 
the other objectors did not work and were only an ex- 
pense,” or words to that effect. 


Specification 2: In that Americo V. Alexander (No. 
1773144) Private, Medical Detachment, Base Hospital, 
Camp Dix, N. J., while holding himself out to be a con- 
scientious objector, was at New York City, N. Y., on or 
about the twenty-eighth day of May, 1918, active in pro- 
paganda to the prejudice of the successful operations of 
the military forces of the United States in that he advised, 
counseled and attempted to persuade various persons to 
state that they were conscientious objectors when the said 
persons would be inducted into the military service of the 
_ States under the provisions of the Selective Service 

ct. 

This, you see, in military language, charged a 
violation of the Espionage Law. We took about a 
week to try the case and substantially the entire 
contest centered about the truth or falsity of those 
charges. There were some minor charges involving 
the young man’s temporary refusal to work while 
seeking advice from superior officers immediately 
following his arrest, thinking that it might interfere 
with his rights as a conscientious objector. But when 
reassured upon this point, he promptly abandoned 
that ‘position and thereafter was a model prisoner. 
I will say also that he accepted non-combatant ser- 
vice upon his induction into the service as a con- 
scientious objector. He had managed the Supply 
Department of the Base Hospital at Camp Dix so 
effectively as to be complimented by officials at 
Washington and had been suggested for a commis- 
sion by his commanding officer, which he had refused 
because he was a conscientious objector. Now the 


singular and, so far as I know, unprecedented thing 
about this trial was that the Court Martial found 
the young man “not guilty” of the charge I have just 
read to you, and the record which I hold in my hand 
so shows. But when the record came to me after it 
had gone to Washington and passed through the 
hands of a reviewing officer, it showed that the find- 
ing of the Court Martial in this respect had been 
reversed. As the members of the Court Martial, 
which consisted of eight officers, heard all the testi- 
mony and were the only officers who ever did hear 
the testimony or.any portion of it, I was curious to 
know who it was that had decided that he could 
render a better decision on the facts without hearing 
the testimony than the members of the Court 
Martial could who did hear it. And so I went to 
Washington, and afte: a day’s inquiry from Depart- 
ment to Department I was able to locate the record 
in One of the innumerable offices of the War Depart- 
ment and was allowed even to look at it, although 


‘told that it was a private record and that I could 


not take a copy of it. I did however examine it 
sufficiently under the eye of the officer, who kept 
both the record and myself in sight, to find out that 
the person who discovered that the Court Martial 
had been all wrong in its findings was a first lieu- 
tenant named William J. Martin. I have not the 
remotest idea who Mr. Martin is in private life, 
but he seems to have signed himself “Judge Advo- 
cate” at Camp Dix, although I know he had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the trial of the case, for I 
know well Captain Lilly of the New York bar, the 
Judge Advocate who did try it, and who tried it 
most ably for the prosecution. But this Lieutenant 
Martin wrote the opinion—endorsed by the General 
who, like himself, had never heard any of the testi- 
mony—which reversed the findings of “not guilty” 
by the Court Martial; and the point of my calling 
your attention to this is the reason assigned for the 
reversal. I quote two sentences which I was able 
to copy from the opinion of Lieutenant Martin. 
They are as follows: 

In view of the fact that this man is a Socialist and as 
such opposed to all law and order, 1 cannot see how he 
could have been classed as a conscientious objector. . 
The testimony shows that he is not opposed to war as a 
conscientious objector but is opposed for the same reason 
that the Russian Government is opposed to it and belongs 
to an organization that is opposed to all forms of order 
and systems of Government. 

The word “organization” has a line lightly drawn 
through it, done apparently after the opinion had 
been filed, and the words “radical element” written 
above. Read either way, the statement is wholly 
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false. And the finding of “not guilty” of the Court 
Martial on the charge I have read was reversed, and 
Mr. Alexander, whose crime appears to have been 
that he is a Socialist, is undergoing twenty years’ 
imprisonment. I wonder how many other men and 
women are undergoing punishment in this country 
today because they are Socialists. Why, if this had 
occurred in Belgium during the German occupation 
and had been perpetrated by a German Court 
Martial, we should dramatize it, and put it in the 
movies as an illustration of German atrocities. If 
the Supreme Court of the United States, composed 
of nine great judges, presumed to reverse the find- 
ing of a jury in a criminal case on conflicting testi- 
mony, it would be a ground for impeaching the mem- 
bers of that court. 

But suppose the worst of «!l—assume that some 
citizen, misguided if you please, had a doubt about 
this war’s being altogether a war for democracy; or 
even had a suspicion that trade rivalries and ambi- 
tions between European nations were at the bottom 
of the war and that perhaps it might have been just 
as well if we had kept out of it, and having such 
doubt or suspicion, had expressed it in a speech or 
in a publication—you know what would have hap- 
pened to such a person without my reciting it. Such 
a one were lucky if he only went to prison for ten 
or twenty years. Just to contrast the condition into 
which we have allowed ourselves to sink with con- 
ditions where at least some freedom of speech exists, 
I am going to read you a few sentences from Pro- 
fessor Shapiro’s Modern and Contemporary Euro- 
pean History [Houghton Mifflig; $3.50]. It has 
been off the press only a few weeks. Professor 
Shapiro is known to many of you. He is an Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in the College of the City 
of New York and one of the foremost historians of 
the world. At page 338 he says: 

The Boer War was fought during the Salisbury Min- 

istry. The war was opposed by the Liberals but was en- 
thusiastically supported by the overwhelming majority of 
the English people, and in the general election of 1900, 
the Conservatives were returned to power on the war 
issue with a majority of 134. 
It is fair to say that the Boer War, in the opinion 
of many Englishmen, involved the fate of the Em- 
pire, for if Great Britain had shown herself unable to 
crush the Boers, it would have been a signal for every 
colony she had in the world to throw off her rule. 
But of the opposition to the war by the Liberals, of 
which Lloyd George was the leader, the author 
reports : 


denounced it as an act of a inst the 


ggression Y 
inoffensive Boers in the interest of South Af capi- 
talists. 


Think of that,'a capitalistic war. I quote again: 
Large mass meetings of pro-Boers were held all over 
England, at which the Conservative Ministry was severely 
criticised for being the tool of interested financiers. 
And nobody was prosecuted for sedition. But the 
author also tells us the result of this freedom of dis- 
cussion ; for he says, referring to a period of two or 
three years later: 

There was great disgust in England with the Conserva- 

tive Party because of its conduct of the Boer War, and in 
the election of 1906, the Liberals were overwhelmingly 
successful. 
If I should read you even a portion of what Lloyd 
George said about his Government during that war, 
I suppose I might be arrested in this country today 
for slandering Great Britain. 

Here is the point I wish to make very clear. The 
Espionage Law can just as well be applied in peace 
as in war, and just as good reasons can be given for 
its application in peace as in war. Practically, we 
are not.at war now; but who of the Administration 
suggests the repeal of the Espionage Law? Who, 
when exercising arbitrary power, ever proposes to 
repeal the law which silences criticism of the man- 
ner in which such power is exercised? I am not 
concerned about the right of the soap-box orator to 
make a speech because he feels good while he is doing 


it, and feels better after he ha’ done it, although I 


think that is rather wholesome; but if a people are 
capable of self-government, they must be, capable of 
contributing some ideas of value to the government 
if they are allowed free expression. If a people have 
self-government, they must have freedom of expres- 
sion respecting it, or theirs will become the worst 
government in the world. Far better take away 
the vote than take away free speech and a free press; 
and far better take away free speech and a free 
press than allow freedom to discuss only one side 
of a subject. 

President Wilson is going abroad today dis- 
credited—that is, without the support of the Con- 
gress—in my opinion, because of the Espionage Law. 
Whatever could have been said for his fourteen 
points—in behalf of their making for peace and 


progress—remained unsaid because of the ruthless 


suppression by means of the Espionage Law of all 
discussion of the causes of the war, and of our ob- 
jects and aims in the war. The Republicans, taking 
advantage of the suppression of all discussion Which 
could be classed as anti-war, cleverly whipped to 
frenzy the war sentiment, and by announcing more 
drastic war aims than the President himself they’ at- 
tracted the support of the war extremists throughout 
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the country, while the hundreds of thousands of 
citizens whose votes had elected President. Wilson 
because “he kept us out of war” no longer trusted 
him for any purpose, and voted the Socialist or some 
other ticket, or did not vote at all: If it is a mis- 
fortune that the President stands today repudiated 
by the voters of the country at the recent election, it 
is a misfortune that has been brought about by the 
suppression of all discussion of the war, except that 
which was intended to excite and inflame the people 
to go to any length in its prosecution. 

But, someone says, civil liberties were invaded 
during the time of our great Civil War and were 
later recovered. The comparison is entirely falla- 
cious. Civil liberty, so far as it was denied during 
the Civil War, was not denied because of any Es- 
pionage Law. The Post Office Department never 


claimed or exercised the power to suppress publica-, 


tions during the Civil War. Indeed the men in 
control of the country during that war had taken 
the position that the exercise of any such power by 
the Post Office Department would be unconstitu- 
tional. The slave-holding states had sought to in- 
voke such power to protect themselves against a flood 
of anti-slave literature, and it had been ably argued 
and held by the leaders of the North that any such 
law would be unconstitutional. Every arrest made 
without warrant during the Civil War was an arrest 
by the military authorities. Every paper that was 
suppressed was suppressed by the military authori- 
ties, and in most cases President Lincoln immedi- 


ately ordered the restoration of mailing privileges 
to such a paper. Every suppression of civil liberty 
during that war came from the military arm of the 
Government and it had to disappear as soon as the 
army was disbanded. The great Milligan Case, 
following upon the heels of the war, in which the 
Supreme Court decided that the military arrests had 
been unlawful, promptly restored the people once 
more to the full enjoyment of the liberties which the 
Constitution had been held to guarantee. But now 
all this is changed. The Espionage Law is not going 
to be repealed unless the people resolutely take the 
matter in hand; instead it will be skilfully extended 
to suppress discussion which may be said to be an 
incitement to war, or to disturbance, or to violence. 
The Post Office Department will, unless the people 
are aroused, continue to exercise a censorship more 
arbitrary and irresponsible than ever existed, either 
in war or in peace, in any country which made a pre- 
tense of being free. 

There is just one thing, in my opinion, for the 
citizens to do who believe in liberty and desire to 
preserve at least some measure of freedom: that is 
to organize for the repeal of this obnoxious law, and 
never to disband their organization or cease their 
agitation until the law has been discredited and re- 
pealed, and until every person convicted under it— 
and not shown to be guilty of some act in aid of the 
enemy—has been pardoned, and every fine collected 
under it repaid by the Government. 


Gupert E. Roe. 


| A Rational Explanation of Vers Libre 


Tus WORLD is in need of a reasonable explanation 
of the perplexing phenomenon known as vers libre. 
Since the Imagists came upon the scene about five 
years ago, with their talk about cadence and their 
disposition to experiment freely in all sorts of forms, 
a great dea] has been written for and against vers 
libre, and a great many writers—good, bad, and in- 
different—in England and America, have shown a 
disposition to revolt from the old forms of metrical 
verse. But no one has yet attempted to explain 
clearly and simply, for the benefit of the man in the 
street, just what “free verse” is. 

The latest theory that holds the field in America 
merely leaves the confusion worse confounded. This 
is the theory of Professor William Morrison Patter- 
son, which has now the backing of no less a person 





than Miss Amy Lowell. Miss Lowell’s earlier 
theory—of the strophe’s being in itself a complete 
circle, part of which could be taken rapidly and 
part slowly at will—was difficult enough for the 
uninitiated to grasp; but this new theory of Doctor 
Patterson’s is worse. We are told that verse contains 
no less than six species: metrical verse, unitary verse, 
spaced prose, polyphonic prose, mosaics, and blends. 
In the future the public will apparently have to 
recite every poem they like into a phonograph in 
order to find out what it is. Having examined and 
registered its time-intervals, syncopations, and so 
forth, they will classify it by one or the other of the 
above labels. The idea is ingenious, but one won- 
ders if anyone will take the trouble to waste so much 
time in these hurried days. 
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Let us then leave this atmosphere of the labora- 
tory, and try to find out for ourselves what the poets 
mean when they talk about vers libre. The first 
point to be noted is that, logically, there can be no 
such a thing as absolutely free verse, any more than 
there can be such a thing as absolutely free prose. A 
piece of verse must have a certain form and rhythm, 
and this form and rhythm must be more rounded, 
more heightened, more apparent to both eye and ear, 
than the form and the rhythm of prose. Take a 
corresponding instance from the art of music. An 
aria by Mozart may contain two or more distinct 
melodies, but these are combined together, repeated, 
ornamented, and finally summed up in such a way 
that the aria is in itself a distinct and separate whole. 
On the other hand, any long stretch out of Wag- 
ner’s Ring reveals the fact that there is nothing but 
a series of linked musical phrases—motives we may 
call them—in constant progression. Mozart’s 
method is, then, the method of the poet: Wagner’s 
is the method of the prose writer. 

This distin¢tion being made, and it is an important 
one, we may next ask ourselves the question: Why 
do poets speak of vers libre at all? If there can 
be no verse logically free—except verse written with- 
out form, without rhythm, without balance, which 
is impossible—then why all this fuss over something 
that does not exist? This very same argument, by 
the way, appeared in an English journal about a year 
ago, and I happened to be the only man to reply to 
it. My reply was that the importance of vers libre 
was that it permitted verse to be not absolutely but 
relatively free. It gave scope for the poet’s own 
form-constructing ability, but did not hamper him 
with a stereotyped mold, like the sonnet. It per- 
mitted him to vary the rhythm at discretion, so long 
as the essential rhythm was preserved. 

To illustrate. Here is a short piece of free verse, 
the structure of which is comparatively simple. I 
have set the accents above the lines in order to show 
how they fall: 


I have fiéd away into dése 
I HF geod _— nysélf from 


ways at my side! 
re ieee rake myself frée. 
= = frésty evéning 
your cdld eyes you sit watching, 
Laughing hingering = 7 mé ; 
2 heart an 
All of sop bibed, at last. tng 
The first thing to be noticed about this is that 
there are exactly the same number of beats in every 
line—that is to say, three. The number of syllables 
between the beats varies—so that the incidence of 


the beat is different, sometimes iambic, sometimes 
trochaic, sometimes anapaestic, and so on—but the 
first principle of unity, that the number of beats 
should be the same throughout, is preserved. 

Now to take each line separately. The first is 
comparatively simple, and gives the main beat of the 
poem. This is repeated with slight variation in the 
second line, and again repeated in the next to the 
last line: 

I have fléd aw4y into déserts, 

I have hidden mysélf from you . . . 

I will épen my héart and give you. 
These lines give an effect practically identical ; and 
herein we have the second principle of unity, the 
principle of basic rhythm, displayed. 

But what, one may ask, is to be made of the rest 
of the poem? Here in lines three to eight, and again 
in the last line of all, there is a group as definitely 
trochaic and dactylic in formation as the others are 
iambic and anapaestic. Does this not destroy the 
unity of which you make so much? 

Not at all. With this second group we come pre- 
cisely to the most important law of vers libre—the 
law of balanced contrast. Lines of different metrical 
origin are used in vers libre precisely as the first and 
second subjects of a symphony by Beethoven or 
Mozart. Let us examine. 

The first line which announces the second subject 
of the poem is as follows: 

Lé! you Always at my side! 
This line is the exact opposite, not only in metrical 
form, but in mood, to the line announcing the first 
subject: 

I have fiéd awéy into déserts. 


These two lines between them contain the essence of 
the poem. The rest is variation, amplification, orna- 
ment. For instance: 
ee et 

Are not these two lines, separated from each other 
by four lines of text, of exactly the same metrical 
pattern? And is not the same theme, with a slightly 
different middle, repeated in the line “I cannot 
shake myself free,” and also with a different close 
in “In the frosty evening,” and also in “All of my 
blood at last”? 

If I had written: 


In the evening 
All of mags be: at last 


Sorrowing and grieving 
For the vani past. 


I should have been writing doggerel doubtless, but 
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I should have been doing just what the metrists ask 
poets to do—I should have preserved the regularity 
of incidence which they regard as necessary to poetry. 
How, then, can anyone say, as some have said, that 
there is no metrical unity to vers libre, no basis of 
regularity upon which the poem stands? The basis is 
there, but it is concealed. Ars est celare artem. We 
cannot measure poetry with a metronome, or even 
classify it with a phonograph, as Dr. Patterson 
would have us do. 

There remains one more line to be considered. 
This is: 

With your céld eyes you sit wAtching. 


I have marked this line above as having three beats, 
but it is obvious that this way of reading it may 
be unpleasant to some people. “With” is that phe- 
nomenon, not uncommon in English verse, of a long 
syllable which is unaccented in itself but which 
obtains a light stress from the fact that the voice 
dwells upon it. “Cold” is probably the same thing. 
One recalls the celebrated line of Macbeth: 


Toad that under cold sténe. 


“Eyes” is probably accented also, like “stone” in the 
line just quoted. We therefore have: 
With your céld eyés you sit watching, 

a reading which gives us four beats—or three and 
a half, if we recognize that the stress upon “with” 
is not so important as that upon “cold” or “eyes” 
or “watching”—and a reading which probably will 
be more satisfactory to most readers. 

What is important for us to know is that this line 
is, in a sense, a suspended line, that it partakes some- 
what of the characteristics of both the first group— 
comprising the first, second, and next to the last 
lines—and also of the second group, comprising the 
rest of the poem. It is especially allied to the next 
to the last line: 

I will open my heart and give you. 
It needs no expert in verbal music to see that the 
movement of this is closely paralleled by the move- 
ment of: 

With your cold eyes you sit watching. 
We have here, then, what might be called in musical 
phrases, a resolution. ‘The line: 

With your cold eyes you sit watching 
is the keystone of the verbal arch we have con- 
Structed. It binds the two contrasting subjects, 
moods, musical phrases, of the poem together and 
welds them into one. 

We may therefore deduce from this analysis the 


following laws governing the writing of any piece 
of vers libre: 

(1) A vers libre poem depends, just as a metri- 
cal poem does, upon uniformity and equality of 
rhythm; but this uniformity is not to be sought in 
an even metronomic succession of beats, but in the 
contrasted juxtaposition of lines of equal beat value, 
but of different metrical origin. 

(2) When a meter in a vers libre poem is re- 
peated it is usually varied, like the thematic ma- 
terial of a symphony. These variations and nuances 
are designed largely to take the place of rhyme. 
Rhyme therefore in most cases is undesirable, as it 
interferes with, rather than assists, the proper ap- 
preciation of these nuances. But occasionally it may 
be necessary to stress some complex variation, or to 
hold together the pattern of the poem. 

(3) Suspensions and resolutions are common. 
The poet writing in vers libre is guided not by any 
fixed stanza form but by the poem as a whole (if the 
poem consists of one strophe, as in the case discussed 
above) or by each strophe (if the poem consists of a 
number of strophes). Unity within the bounds of 
the strophe is his main consideration. It will be 
found in almost every case that the strophe consists 
of two parts: a rise and a return. 

(4) Every poet will treat these laws differently. 
Since in English it is open to the poet to write, with 
equal facility, verses of two, three, four, and five 
beats, so vers libre in English must necessarily be a 
more complex and more difficult art than in French, 
where so much current vers libre is merely modified 
Alexandrines. Every poet will therefore construct 
his strophes somewhat differently according to his 
own taste. That is what we mean when we speak 
of “free verse.” 

(5) As for “spaced prose,” “polyphonic prose,” 
“mosaics,” “blends”—and all the other more or less 
experimental forms which I and others have at- 
tempted—they are not and should not be called verse 
at all. The difference between them and true vers 
libre is this: vers libre derives from metrical verse 
and from the old stanza forms. Throughout all its 
variations, unity of rhythmical swing and the dy- 
namic balance of the strophe is preserved. These 
other forms derive from prose, which does not pos- 
sess unity of swing and which substitutes for the 
strophe the paragraph. These forms may be con- 
fused with true vers libre, but the fact remains that 
the origin of each is different. With vers libre the 
starting-point is the repeated rhythmical phrase; 
with these other forms the starting-point is the prose 


sentence. 
Joun Goutp FLetcuer. 
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An Educated Heart 


I, ONE CARED to do so it would be easy to classify 
Visits to Walt Whitman (Arens; $2) as a partic- 
ularly aggravated case of Whitmania. The signs 
and symptoms are everywhere in evidence: the Pious 
Pilgrimage, the Dazzling Presence, the Exchange 
of Tokens, the Inscription of Volumes, the Visit 
to the Birthplace, the Friends, and the Friends of 
the Friends—all intermixed with those chronicles of 
conversational small beer which appear to constitute 
the technique of latter-day hero worship. But to 
dwell solely on this aspect of the book would be to 
betray a callousness to human values of a particularly 
rare and precious sort. Not often are we intro- 
duced into such a company of educated hearts, nor 
permitted glimpses of the beauty and dignity of meek 
and obscure lives. 

Aside from any positive value the book may have 
as a contribution to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of one of the few great figures which our un- 
kempt civilization has produced, it has the merit 
of vividly rendering that civilization itself, or rather 
that segment of it to which Whitman belonged dur- 
ing the latter part of his life. In other words the 
figure of the man is shown against its appropriate 
background, and though that background contains 
such things as a sheet-iron stove, a stuffed canary 
under glass, and two miniature statues of Grover 
Cleveland by an unknown hand, these and other 
horrors only assure us of the authenticity of the 
portrait—give it perfect verisimilitude. In contrast 
with such esthetic squalor the human kindliness and 
spiritual grandeur of Whitman stand out in just 
such dramatic relief as Lincoln’s black frock coat 
and stovepipe hat must have imparted to his seamed 
and sad face. Such things make us thrillingly 
aware of the grotesque lacunae to which greatness as 
well as littleness is subject—like Emerson’s love of 
pie for breakfast, and the Hawthornes’ cherishing 
of their haircloth sofa. 

Whitman and his circle are focused for us in 
binocular vision, as it were, by two Englishmen, 
Dr. John Johnston and J. W. Wallace, drawn to 
our shores in quest of the great adventure of meet- 
ing face to face one known already mind to mind 
and heart to heart. The journey was undertaken 
in the spirit of those pilgrimages made by Eastern 
religious devotees to the ashrama of some Master, 
and the two men appear to have derived from it 
the same order of spiritual refreshment. They 
describe Whitman's environment, his dress, his ap- 
pearance, his moods, and his conversation with 


meticulous and loving care, omitting nothing. Al- 
though the performance is without conscious art, no 
master realist could better it. The frail, wise, 
tender old man in his wheel chair lives before us; 
Mickle street, Camden town, and the little clap- 
boarded house shouldered in between its loftier 
neighbors assume, with the aid of photographs, 
extraordinary distinctness, and the people who go 
in and out acquire the interest of characters in a 
play or in a tale. 

Whitman's recorded talk is not remarkable, being 
largely made up of the ordinary small change of 
conversation, but he possessed the power of vign- 
etting with a few telling strokes a whole life 
history, so that we seem to know all that is neces- 
sary for complete understanding. His account of 
his friend Mrs. Gilchrist’s daughter Beatrice is an 
example of this power: 


She decided that Beatrice, the daughter, should be a 
doctor—a lady, woman doctor. There were no colleges 
for women in England, and she brought her over along 
with the rest of the family to Philadelphia, where there 
was the best medical college for women in the country. 
In time, however, Beatrice came to dislike her pro- 
fession. Her weakness had always been what may be 
called an excess of veracity. She would not do, or be, 
or seem anything that was not strictly true or verdcious. 
And she declared that doctors could not, as a rule, find 
out what really ailed people, and she would not be one. 
One night she disappeared, and, from certain indica- 
tions, it was feared that she had committed suicide or 
something. A search was made, but no trace was found. 
At last, some months after, her body was found in a 
wood, with her clothes and fixings much battered and 
decayed. 


Another instance of this ability to condense the 
content of what might be a book into the limits of a 
paragraph is seen in Whitman’s story of the life of 
Peter Doyle, the baggageman, up to the time when 
his visits suddenly and mysteriously ceased : 


He is a good friend of mine. He was born in Ireland. 
His mother and father came out here when he was a little 
chap of four or five—a bright-eyed little fellow—and 
the sailors took to him a good deal, as sailors do. They 
went to Richmond and lived there. His father was a 
machinist. His mother was a good specimen, I guess, 
of an Irish woman of that class. Pete grew up there 
till he was a young fellow, a big boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. When the War broke out he joined the 
Southern army and was a rebel soldier. He was wounded 
by our troops and made prisoner, and brought to Wash- 
ington. The doctors got him over his wound, and he 
went out and got a job as tram-conductor. And it was 
then that I met him first. 

I don’t know whether you know or not the horrible 
monotony and irksomeness of the hospital—to a young 
fellow recovering. So, as soon as they can, the doctors 
let them out, and they have to report themselves till 
they are quite well. Well, Pete was out in thig way. 
We became acquainted and very good friends. The 
house in Washington was broken up. His father didn’t 


—— 
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get work, didn’t get success: so he went away to New 
York where he thought he would succeed, and that was 
the last that was heard of him. No doubt he was 
drowned or killed. His mother died a year or two ago. 
And his uncle, his mother’s brother—Nash—whom I used 
to know is dead. So I don’t know where Pete is now. 
Whitman’s comments on the great figures of liter- 
ature are unfailingly shrewd: Carlyle “lacks amor- 
ousness”; Arnold is “more demonstrable, genial, 
than the typical John Bull”; Shakespeare is “the 
poet of great personalities”—but it is only when he 
comes to speak of the people of “these states” that 
he becomes truly clairvoyant: 
The Americans are given to smartness and money-getting, 
and there is danger of over-smartness. I’m not afraid 
of it, it will come out all right, but the tendency is to 
become daemonic, to cheat one’s own father and mother, 
to be damned smart, to gouge. Our leading men 
are not of much account, and never have been, but the 
average of the people is immense, beyond all History. 
This is his comment on the American boys. Let 
us hope that the war may have saved the present 
generation of them from the “gentility” that he 
deplores: 


Have you noticed what fine boys the American boys 


are? Their distinguishing feature is their good- 
naturedness and good temper with each other. You 
never hear them quarrel, nor even get to high words. 
Given a chance, they would develop the heroic and 
manly; but they will be spoiled by civilization, religion, 
and damnable conventions. Their parents want them to 
grow up genteel—everybody wants to be genteel in 
America—and thus their heroic qualities will simply 
be crushed out of them. 


His estimate of the power and influence of Leaves 
of Grass is high, but who shall say that it is exag- 
gerated ? 

If the book lives and becomes a power, it will be under- 
stood better“in fifty or a hundred years than now. For 
it needs people to grow up with it. As to the 
Leaves, their aim is Character: what I sometimes call 
Heroism—Heroicism. Some of my friends say it is a sane, 
strong physiology; I hope it is. But physiology is a 


‘secondary matter. Not to depict great personalities, or 


to describe events and passions, but to arouse that some- 
thing in the reader which we call Character. 

No truer estimate than the above has ever been 
made of Whitman’s unique force and function. We 
do not go to him for pleasure, for amusement, for 
solace or instruction, but for inspiration to become 


! 
what we are: CLAuDE Bracpon. 


A Normal Madness 


T WAS AN unfortunate inspiration which led the 
daughter of Anne Gilchrist to write in advance to 
the London Nation a letter protesting against the 
title of the forthcoming publication of her mother’s 
correspondence with Walt Whitman. Her mistake 
consisted literally in the fact that she was speaking 
without the book. In the first place the volume is 
neutrally entitled The Letters of Anne Gilchrist 
and Walt Whitman (Doubleday, Page; $2), and 
not the “Love Letters,” as she has heard it was to be 
headed; and in the second place, so far as her 
mother’s letters are concerned—and they practically 
compose the volume—to call them merely “love- 
letters” is to understate the case. Yet with a strange 
confidence the daughter of Mrs. Gilchrist risked this 
positive statement concerning letters she had never 
seen: “I can safely say that though my mother 
was a warm admirer of Whitman’s writings, the 
poet himself entertaining a hearty regard and friend- 
ship for her, the correspondence which passed be- 
tween the two would in no sense lend itself to the 
suggestion of the title of the proposed book.” The 
episode might well serve as a warning to al! “ _°:- 
ters that they can not safely say anything about 
their mothers’ love affairs until all the returns are in. 
The mothers of this generation are wisely beginning 
to learn that the adolescent daughter has her own 
private soul; but it remains for the next generation 
to learn that middle age too has its secrets. “I wrote 


that long letter out in the Autumn fields for dear 
life’s sake,” wrote Anne Gilchrist to Walt Whitman 
of her first message to him. It was indeed no mere 
demand but an ultimate compulsion that moved her. 

Mrs. Gilchrist’s letters need no apologist. She 
takes her ptace beside those vivid spirits like Mary 
Wollstonecraft and Madame Curie in whom in- 
tellect and passion strive equally for. fulfillment. 
Her emotionalism is always clear-sighted. Like 
Mary Wollstonecraft, who during her most infatu- 
ated pursuit of Imlay still remained a keen daily 
observer of the economics of the French Revolution, — 
Anne Gilchrist’s obsessional attachment to Whitman 
had its rational counterpart in her faithful devotion 
to science and the scientific point of view which for 
her the poet represented. She was in love with 
reality as she was in love with the poet whose words 
“indicate the path between reality and the soul.” 
Throughout all the storm and stress of personal 
yearnings and disappointments she remained a dis- 
cerning analyst of the work of the beloved. It is 
interesting to compare the two essays on Walt Whit- 
man reprinted in this volume. The first was written 
in 1869 just after the poems had fallen into Mrs. 
Gilchrist’s hands for the first time; the second 
fifteen years later, and after the Gilchrists’ sojourn 
in America. Though the fiery enthusiasm of the 
first is lacking at fifty-six, the fidelity of the later 
to the earlier impressions is truly remarkable. 
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By far the most interesting part of this book 
consists of the letters written between the fall of 
1871 and the fall of 1876, beginning with the one 
which was written in the “Autumn fields for dear 
life’s sake.” Here you may study at a safe dis- 
tance what Freud describes as “the state of being 
in love, so remarkable psychologically, and the nor- 
mal prototype of the psychoses.” Anne Gilchrist 
had been a widow for eight years, absorbed in do- 
mestic cares, in the upbringing of four young chil- 
dren, and in the completion of her husband’s unfin- 
ished literary tasks, when she first met Whitman’s 
poems. “I had not dreamed that words could cease 
to be words, and become electric streams like these,” 
she wrote to Michael Rossetti, who had loaned her 
the book. And from that time forth the spell did 
not abate. 

With great accuracy and genuine poetical abandon 
this patient is able to describe the symptoms. 

For that I have never set eyes upon thee, all the Atlantic 
flowing between us, yet cleave closer than those that 
stand nearest and dearest around thee—love thee day 
and night—last thoughts, first thoughts, my soul’s pas- 
sionate yearning towards thy divine soul, every hour, 
every deed and thought—my love for my children, my 


hopes, aspirations for them, all taking new shape, new 
height through this great love. My soul has staked all 


upon it. 
Whitman’s kind but discouraging responses only 
served to fan the flame. She offers her all to him; 
she prays to minister to his wants, to share her 
income with him, to take upon herself the attacks 
of his defamers, to bear him children; she covets the 
Liebestod with him. 
If God were to say to me, “See, he that you love you 
shall not be given to in this life—he is going to set sail 
on the unknown sea—will you go with him?” never yet 
has bride sprung into her “husband’s arms with the joy 
with which I would take thy hand and spring from the 
shore. 
In return she demands nothing, not even replies 
to her letters. Pathetically she hits upon an expedi- 
ent to relieve her wistful longing to know whether 
her letters are received or not. He is to post her 
an American newspaper on receipt of each letter. 
Whitman seems to have committed himself to this 
extent. 

As time went on the passionate letter writer was 
—_— ° ° 
visited by moments of insight. 
It may be that this shaping of my life course toward 
you will have to be all inward, that the grate- 
ful, tender love growing ever deeper and stronger out 
of that will have to go dumb and actionless all my 
days here. 
There were letters that she destroyed after re- 
lieving her ardent soul in writing them—a method 
which, by the way, is highly recommended by Grete 
Meissel-Hess in The Sexual Crisis. But such mo- 








ments were all too rare for the lady’s own good. 
The erotic spell persisted for seven long years, 
leading her at last to America, against Whitman’s 
emphatic disapproval and determined efforts to pre- 
vent the journey. It turned out much better than 
Whitman evidently, and with reason, feared. Dur- 
ing her residence in Philadelphia the relation settled 
down into one of permanent and loyal friendship, 
and this is the tone which characterized the cor- 
respondence following that period. The letters give 
us no clue as to why Mrs. Gilchrist spent the latter 
half of her American sojourn in Boston and New 
York instead of in Philadelphia, nor can we discover 
from them the real reason for her return to England. 
Perhaps “the children” did not like it, after all, in 
the Promised Land which failed to realize the ideals 
of democracy expressed in Whitman’s poetry; per- 
haps Anne Gilchrist learned of her rival in the 
poet’s affections; but most likely of all she realized 
that the cycle was complete. She died in 1885, 
seven years before the invalid poet made an end. 
She did not live to see old age; probably her emo- 
tional struggles, as was the case with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, helped to shorten her life. 

The volume contains very few letters from Walt 
Whitman. All the others, as Mrs. Gilchrist’s 
daughter communicates, are in her possession. On 
the whole, one does not regret that they have 
escaped publication. The few specimens given, as 
the editor remarks, probably reflect the tone of them 
all. While no man could be expected to do anything 
but retreat before such ecstasies of self-surrender, 
the human male who would not feel some com- 
placency in such a situation probably does not exist. 


All things considered, Whitman seems to have borne - 


himself admirably throughout the long ordeal. A 
delicate obligation to him was involved in the pub- 
lication of these letters, of which the literary exec- 
utor seems to have been happily unconscious. Other- 
wise he would not insist that the chief value of 
the collection lies in its being a “tribute” to the 
personality of “America’s most unique man of 
genius.” The letters have a value in themselves 
quite apart from the genius of the man who in- 
spired them. Emotions of the kind that possessed 
Anne Gilchrist have the power to convert almost any 
person of the opposite sex into a “most unique” 
object. After all, these letters contribute nothing 
very important or significant to the biography of 
Walt Whitman; but they do contribute a great 
deal to the psychology of romantic love and to the 
biography of the romantic lover who resides some- 
where is the psyche of each of us. 


KATHARINE ANTHONY. 
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The Rise of the “Unskilled’’ 


, ARE MANY reasons which make the organi- 
zation of skilled workers in Trade Unions far easier 
than that of the less skilled. The skilled workmen 
are better paid and can therefore more easily afford 
to make a regular contribution. Moreover they 
often pay a high contribution, receiving in return 
not only dispute benefit but also insurance against 
unemployment, sickness, and old age; and whatever 
the disadvantages of the mingling of “friendly” and 
fighting activities may be, it undoubtedly conduces 
to stability and permanence of organization, as well 
as to conservatism of spirit. Yet again, the skilled 
workers have a closer bond of craft pride and craft 
interest than is possible for the less skilled workers. 

This of course is commonplace. What needs ex- 
plaining is not the fact that organization has usually 
been weak among the less skilled workers, but the 
fact that during the years preceding the war and 
still more during the war period it has made remark- 
able strides. The number of members in the “gen- 
eral labor” Unions in Great Britain, which rep- 
resent principally this type of workers, rose 
from 118,000 in 1910 to 366,000 in 1914, and the 
total is now something like 800,000. Why has 
this extradrdinary growth taken place? 

The principal explanation of the pre-war growth 
lies in the increasing prevalence of industrial unrest 
during the years preceding the war. Industrial un- 
rest, which some call “the swing of the pendulum” 
of public opinion from political to industrial action, 
always means, naturally, a large accession to Trade 
Union membership. To this must be added as a 
further cause the fact that the sharp line of cleavage 
between the skilled and the unskilled was gradually 
being blurred, and that the tendency of machinery 
and management was towards the creation of a 
growing body of semi-skilled workers, recruited from 
the ranks of the unskilled, who encroached on the 
trades of the skilled workers and at the same time 
very greatly reduced the proportion of really un- 
skilled workers in industry. Together with the 
growth of “semi-skill,” went a tendency towards 
organization, not so strong as that of the skilled 
workers, but still appreciable and definite. 

The creation of “semi-skill” was, of course, a proc- 
ess enormously accelerated by the war. Practically 
all the pre-war workers in the war industries were 
absorbed into jobs which were at least semi-skilled, 
and the lower ranges of jobs were more and more 
filled either by newcomers to industry, whether girls 
or adults, or by workers transferred from inessential 
or “sweated” trades. The whole body of semi- 


skilled and unskilled workers gained greatly in status 
as a result of war conditions. Also their pay in 
most cases increased; and even where this increase 
was offset by the rise in the cost of living, the ex- 
penditure of a few pence weekly on Trade Union 
membership seemed a far smaller thing than before. 

At the same time a common consciousness began , 
to grow up among the less skilled workers. They 
found the attitude of the old-established Unions 
toward them often hard and unsympathetic, because 
the skilled men often felt that the less skilled were 
doing them cut of their jobs, and feared the cutting 
of rates by their competition in the crafts. The 
general labor Unions therefore grew, as it were, fac- 
ing both ways. They confronted the employers with 
demands for better conditions, but they also con- 
fronted the skilled Unions with claims for better 
consideration. Their consciousness of their common 
opportunity and their common danger in industry 
took the place of craft spirit and acted as a powerful 
incentive to combination. 

It is still an open question how far this conscious- 
ness, and the organization which has sprung from 
it, will survive the shock of the return to peace-time 
conditions. Severe unemployment or dislocation is 
likely at once to show its effect in a reduced mem- 
bership in the general labor Unions. This type of 
membership has always been peculiarly unstable, and 
there are many who prophesy that it will not outlast 
the special conditions which called it into being. I 
do not know, but I believe that enough of it will 
survive to be a powerful factor during the coming 
years of reconstruction. 

What, then, is the relation which this mass of 
newly organized workers bears, and is likely to bear, 
to the older established Trade Unions, and to the 
rank and file movements which I discussed in my 
last article? Clearly, there are large possible diver- 
gences of attitude between them, and these di- 
vergences, without wise handling, may easily become 
divergences of actual policy. 

The official Trade Unionism of the skilled 
workers is apt to ignore, if not to repudiate, the 
claims of the less skilled. Its members have patri- 
otically suspended during the war their customs and 
regulations, which it had cost them more than half a 
century of struggle to establish. They have received 
in return an absolute promise from the Government 
that these customs and regulations will be restored 
intact at the end of the war. To the redemption of 
that pledge they are clearly entitled; but their rea- 
soning is apt to stop at that point, and to pay too 
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little regard to the practical expediencies and 
exigencies of the situation. 

The less skilled workers, on the other hand, con- 
scious both of pre-war repression and of war-time 
service, are likely to adopt the standpoint of mean- 
ing to hold their gains, J’y suis: j’'y reste. Some 
of them say in effect to the skilled workers: “We 
could not trust our interests in your hands before 
the war, and we cannot trust them now. The war 
has brought us into a position from which you self- 
ishly excluded us before the war, and we are not 
prepared, because pledges have been given which do 
not bind us, to revert to our pre-war condition of 
servitude and inferiority.” The case is not always 
so plainly stated, but that is the case, reduced to its 
essential elements. 

Clearly this is a position which presents consider- 
able dangers to the Trade Union movement. If the 
skilled and the less skilled workers spend time and 
effort in these internal struggles, the employers will 
reconstruct industry according to their own plans, 
and Labor will have no effective voice in its recon- 
struction. 

This point however must not be pressed too far. 
It is still possible, and even likely, that the official 
Trade Unionism of the skilled workers and the 
official Trade Unionism of the less skilled, realizing 
their common danger, will reach at least a temporary 
agreement and meet the employers with a common 
program, in which each will concede something to 
the other. This is strongly to be hoped; and for 
this the best elements in both sections are working. 
But even if a temporary agreement is reached, and 
skilled and less skilled cooperate effectively in deal- 
ing with the problems of reconstruction, there will 
still remain big differences between them which it is 
essential to transcend if the recurrence of trouble is 
to be avoided. 

The plain fact ‘s that while the Trade Unionism 
of the skilled workers is built upon a basis of craft 
which excludes and antagonizes the unskilled, the 
Trade Unionism of the less skilled workers is largely 
based upon this antagonism, at least in the minds of 
many of the leaders. To mention only two of the 
most prominent, Mr. J. R. Clynes of the General 
Workers and Mr. J. N. Bell of the National Amal- 
gamated Union of Labor have both dwelt frequently 
upon the function of the general labor Union in 
protecting the less skilled workers, not only against 
the employers, but against the skilled workers. The 
two forms of organization are thus built upon ideas 
which are mutually exclusive and partly antagonistic. 

This means that in neither is there any resting 
place. The idea of craft and the idea of “no-craft” 
are alike inadequate to fit modern industrial condi- 


tions or to combine into a common program of a 
lasting kind. The need is for a bigger idea, and for 
a bigger basis of combination, to replace both alike. 

We saw, in the last article, that the “rank and 
file” movement, which has its origin and its main 
strength among the skilled workers, is largely based 
on the repudiation of the “craft” principle and on 
the assertion of the rival principles of class and in- 
dustry. We saw also that a considerable “rank and 
file” movement exists among the less skilled workers, 
though it is not so strongly organized as are the shop 
stewards of the skilled trades. The main difference is 
that, whereas the younger skilled workers tend to 
favor the combination in one Union of all the work- 
ers in a particular industry, whatever their degree of 
skill, the unskilled are led by their present form of 
association, which extends over most industries, to 
look forward rather to the combination in one Union 
of all workers, without regard to skil! or industry. 
Reconciliation of these two problems is by no means 
impossible ; but the difference of attitude is at present 
a barrier to effective common action and to the unity 
of all the advanced forces. 

Union by class—the One Big Union idea—in- 
volves too sharp a break with the present to be im- 
mediately practicable. Union by industry can hardly 
be accomplished, in some industries at least, in face 
of the present strength of the general labor Unions. 
The moral seems to be that the process of consolida- 
tion must be pushed as far as possible in each camp 
separately on the official side, and that in the shop 
steward and workshop committee movement the two 
must find their immediate field for common action 
and for propaganda. In the end, I believe that the 
One Big Union idea will prove to be the only way 
of straightening out the tangle of British Trade 
Union organization; but the time for that is 
not yet. 

It may be a matter for surprise that in this article 
I have said nothing about the women workers as a 
distinct factor. The truth is that only in one respect 
can they be regarded as a distinct factor: generally 
speaking the women in the war trades count mainly 
as a section of the less-skilled workers, a majority of 
those who are organized being found in the general 
labor Unions which admit both sexes, and only a 
minority, though an active one, in the National Fed- 
eration of Women Workers. The respect in which 
the position of some women is different from that 
of the less skilled men is that, as the men have passed 
from the unskilled to the semi-skilled grades, the 
women have in many cases taken their place on un- 
skilled work, though many women have of course 
been employed on semi-skilled and even on skilled 
jobs. The unskilled women and girls hold their 
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position in the vital industries only precariously, and 
are unlikely to count for much as a factor in recon- 
struction. They must be considered and provided 
for ; but they will not exercise any considerable force. 
Men’s and women’s interests will not diverge in any 
important respect: the real cleavage that needs heal- 


ing is that between the skilled and the less skilled 
workers. This I believe can and will be temporarily 
met by mutual concessions; but it can only be met 
permanently by the emergence of a broader spirit 
and the achievement of a more comprehensive form 


of organization. G. D. H. Cote. 


The Modern Point of View and the New Order 


VII 


Live AND Let Live 


Tas NATION’S inalienable right of self-direction 
and self-help is of the same nature and derivation 
as the like inalienable right of self-help vested in an 
irresponsible king by the grace of God. In both 
cases alike it is a divine right, in the sense that it is 
irresponsible and will not bear scrutiny, being an 
arbitrary right of self-help at the cost of any whom 
it may concern. There is the further parallel that 
in both cases alike the ordinary exercise of these 
rights confers no material benefit on the underlying 
community. In practical effect the exercise of such 
divine rights, whether by a sovereign monarch or 
by the officials of a sovereign nation, works damage 
and discomfort to one and another, within the na- 
tional frontiers or beyond them, with nothing better 
to show for it than some relatively slight gain in 
prestige or in wealth for some relatively small group 
of privileged persons or vested interests. And the 
gain of those who profit by this means is always got 
at the cost of the common man at home and abroad. 
These inalienable rights are an abundant source of 
grievances to be redressed at the cost of the common 
man. 

It has long been a stale commonplace that the 
quarrels of competitive kings in pursuit of their di- 
vine rights have brought nothing but damage and 
discomfort to the peoples whose material wealth and 
man power have been made use of for national enter- 
prise of this kind. And it is no less evident, though 
perhaps less notorious, that the pursuit of national 
advantages by competitive nations by use of the same 
material wealth and man power unavoidably brings 
nothing better than the same net output of damage 
and discomfort to all the peoples concerned. There 
is of course the reservation that in the one case the 
kings and their accomplices and pensioners have 
come in for some gain in prestige and in perquisites, 
while in the case of the competitive nations certain 
vested interests and certain groups of the kept classes 
stand to gain something in the way of perquisites and 
free income ; but always and in the nature of the case 


the total gain is less than the cost, and always the 
gain goes to the kept classes and the cost falls on the 
common man. So much is notorious, particularly 
so far as it is a question of material gain and loss. 
So far as it is an immaterial question of jealousy and 
prestige, the line of division runs between nations, 
but as regards material gain and loss it is always a 
division between the kept classes and the common 
man; and always the common man has more to lose 
than the kept classes stand to gain. 

The war is now concluded, provisionally, and 
peace is in prospect for the immediate future, also 
provisionally. As is true ‘between individuals, so 
also among the nations, peace means the same thing 
as Live and Let Live, which also means the same 
thing as a world made safe for democracy. And the 
rule of Live and Let Live means the discontinuance 
of animosity and discrimination between the nations. 
Therefore it involves the disallowance of such in- 
compatible national pretensions as are likely to afford 
ground for international grievances—which comes 
near involving the disallowance of all those claims. 
and perquisites that habitually ge in under the 
captions of “national self-determination” and “‘na- 
tional integrity,” as these phrases are employed in 
diplomatic intercourse. ‘ At the same time it involves 
the disallowance of all those class pretensions and 
vested interests that make for dissension within the 
nation. III will is not a practicable basis of peace, 
whether within the nation or between the nations. 
So much is plain matter of course. What may be the, 
chances of peace and war, at home and abroad, in 
the light of these blunt and obvious principles taken 
in conjunction with the diplomatic negotiations now 
going forward at home and abroad—all that is 
sufficiently perplexing. 

At home in America for the transient time being, 
the war administration has under pressure of neces- 
sity somewhat loosened the strangle-hold of the 
vested interests on the country’s industry; and in so 
doing it has shocked the safe and sane business men 
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into a state of indignant trepidation and has at the 
same time doubled the country’s industrial output. 
But all that has avowedly been only for the transient 
time being, “for the period of the war,” as a dis- 
tasteful concession to demands that would not wait. 
So that the country now faces a return to the pre- 
carious conditions of a provisional peace on the lines 
of the status quo ante. Already the vested interests 
are again tightening their hold and are busily ar- 


ranging for a return to business as usual; which - 


means working at cross-purposes as usual, waste of 
work and materials as usual, restriction of output as 
usual, unemployment as usual, labor quarrels as 
usual, competitive selling as usual, mendacious ad- 
vertising as usual, waste of superfluities as usual by 
the kept classes, and privation as usual for the com- 
mon man. All of which may conceivably be put up 
with by this people “lest a worse evil befall.” All 
this runs blamelessly in under the rule of Live and 
Let Live as interpreted in the light of those en- 
lightened principles of self-help that go to make up 
the modern point of view and the established scheme 
of law and order, although it does not meet the 
needs of the same rule as it would be enforced by 
the exigencies of the new order in industry. 

Meanwhile, abroad, the gentlemen of the old 
school who direct the affairs of the nations are laying 
down the lines on which peace is to be established 
and maintained, with a painstaking regard for all 
those national pretensions and discriminations that 
have always made for international embroilment, 
and with an equally painstaking disregard for all 
those exigencies of the new order that call for a 
de facto observance of the rule of Live and Let Live. 
It is notorious beyond need of specification that the 
new order in industry, even more insistently than 
any industrial situation that has gone before, calls 
for a wide and free intercourse in trade and in- 
dustry, regardless of national frontiers and national 
jealousies. In this connection a national frontier, 
as it is commonly made use of in current state- 
craft, is a line of demarkation for working at cross- 
purposes, for mutual obstruction and distrust. It 
is only necessary to recall that the erection of a new 
national frontier across any community which has 
previously enjoyed the privilege of free intercourse 
unburdened with customs frontiers will be felt to 
be a grievous burden, and that the erection of such 
a line of demarkation for other diplomatic work at 
mutual cross-purposes is likewise an unmistakable 
nuisance. 

Yet in the peace negotiations now going forward 
the gentlemen of the old school to whom the affairs 
of the nations have been “entrusted”—by shrewd 
management on their own part—continue to safe- 





guard all this apparatus of mutual defeat and dis- 
trust—and indeed this is the chief or sole object of 
their solicitude, as it also is the chief or sole object 
of these vested interests for whose benefit the diplo- 
matic gentlemen of the old school continue to 
manage the affairs of the nations. 

The state of the case is plainly to be seen in the 
proposals of those nationalities that are now coming 
forward with a new claim to national self-determina- 
tion. Invariably any examination of the bill of 
particulars set up by the spokesmen of these proposed 
new national establishments will show that the 
material point of it all is an endeavor to set up a 
national apparatus for working at mutual cross- 
purposes with their neighbors, to add something to 
the waste and confusion caused by the national dis- 
criminations already in force, to violate the rule of 
Live and Let’ Live at some new point and by some 
further apparatus of discomfort. 

There are nationalities that get along well 
enough, to all appearance, without being “nations” 
in that militant and obstructive fashion that is aimed 
at in these projected creations of the diplomatic 
nation-makers. Such are the Welsh and the Scotch, 
for instance. But it is not the object-lesson of 
Welsh or Scottish experience that guides the new 
projects. The nationalities which are now escaping 
from a rapacious imperialism of the old order are 
being organized and managed by the safe and sane 
gentlemen of the old school, who have got their 
notions of safety and sanity from the diplomatic 
intrigue of that outworn imperialism out of which 
these oppressed nationalities aim to escape. And 
these gentlemen of the old school are making no 
move in the direction of tolerance and good will— 
as how should they when all their conceptions of 
what is right and expedient are the diplomatic pre- 
conceptions of the old regime. They, being gentle- 
men of the old school, will have none of that amica- 
ble and unassuming nationality which contents the 
Welsh and the Scotch, who have tried out this mat- 
ter and have in the end come to hold fast only so 
much of their national pretensions as will do no 
material harm. What is aimed at is not a disallow- 
ance of bootless national jealousies, but only a shift 
from an intolerable imperialism on a large scale to 
an ersatz-emperialism drawn on a smaller scale,.con- 
ducted on the same general lines of competitive 
diplomacy and serving interests of the same general 
kind—vested interests of business or of privilege. 

The projected new nations are not patterned on 
the Welsh or the Scottish model, but for all that 
there is nothing novel in their design; and how 
should there be when they are the offspring of the 
imagination of these safe and sane gentlemen of 
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the old school fertilized with the ancient concep- 
tions of imperialistic diplomacy and national pres- 
tige? Im effect it is all drawn to the scale and 
pattern already made famous by the Balkan states. 
It should also be safe to presume that the place and 
value of these newly emerging nations in the comity 
of peoples under the prospective regime of pro- 
visional peace will be something not notably different 
from what the Balkan states have habitually placed 
on view—which may be deprecated by many well- 
meaning persons, but which is scarcely to be undone 
by well-wishing. The chances of war and politics 
have thrown the fortunes of these projected new 
nations into the hands of these politic gentlemen of 
the old school, and by force of inveterate habit these 
very practical persons are unable to conceive that 
anything else than a Balkan state is fit to take the 
place of that imperial rule that has now fallen into 
decay. So Balkan-state national establishments ap- 
pear to be the best there is in prospect in the new 
world of safe democracy. 

So true is this that even in those instances, such 
as the Finns and other fragments of the Russian im- 
perial dominions, where a newly emerging nation has 
set out to go on its way without taking pains to 
safeguard the grievances of the old order—even in 
these instances that should seem to concern no one 
but themselves, the gentlemen of the old school who 
guard the political institutions of the old order in 
the world at large find it impossible to keep their 
hands off and to let these adventurous pilgrims of 
hope go about their own business in their own way. 
Self-determination proves to be insufferable if it 
partakes of the new order rather than of the old, 
at least so long as the safe and sane gentlemen of 
the old school can hinder it by any means at their 
command. It is felt that the vested interests which 
underlie the gentlemen of the old school would not 
be sufficiently secure in the keeping of these unshorn 
and“unshaven pilgrims of hope, and the doubt may 
be well taken. So that, within the intellectual hori- 
zon of the practical statesmen, the only safe, sane, 
and profitable manner of national establishment and 
national policy for these newcomers is something 
after the familiar fashion of the Balkan states; and 
it may also be admitted quite broadly that these 
newly arriving peoples commonly are content to seek 
their national fortunes along precisely these Balkan- 
state lines, though the Finns and their like are per- 
haps to be counted as an unruly exception to the rule. 

These Balkan states, whose spirit, aims, and ways 
are so admirable in the eyes of the gentlemanly 
keepers of the old political and economic order, are 
simply a case of imperialism in the raw. They are 
all and several still in the pickpocket stage of dynas- 





tic statemaking, comparable with the state of Prus- 
sia before Frederick the Great Pickpocket came to 
the throne. And now, with much sage counsel from 
the safe and sane statesmen of the status quo ante, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Ruthenians, Ukrainians, 
Croats, Poles and Polaks are breathlessly elbowing 
their way into line with these minuscular Machiavel- 
lians. Quite unchastened by their age-long experi- 
ence in adversity they are all alike clamoring for 
national establishments stocked up with all the 
time-tried contrivances for discomfort and defeat. 
With one hand they are making frantic gestures of 
distress for an “outlet to the sea” by means of 
which to escape obstruction of their over-seas trade 
by their nationally minded neighbors, while with the 
other hand they are feverishly at work to contrive 
a customs frontier of their own together with other 
devices for obstructing their neighbors’ trade and 
their own, so soon as they shall have any trade to 
obstruct. Such is the force of habit and tradition. 
In other words, these peoples are aiming to become 
nations in full standing. 

And all the while it is plain to all men that a 
national “outlet to the sea” has no meaning in time 
of peace and in the absence of national governments 
working at cross-purposes. Which comes near to 
saying that the sole material object of these new 
projects in nation-making is to work at cross-pur- 
poses with their neighbors across the new-found 
national frontiers. So also it is plain that this 
mutual working at cross-purposes between the na- 
tions hinders the keeping of the peace, even when it 
is all mitigated with all the approved apparatus of 
diplomatic make-believe, compromise, and intrigue— 
just as it is plain that the peace is not to be kept by 
use of armaments, but all the while national arma- 
ments are also included as an indispensable adjunct 
of national life, in the projects of these new nations 
of the Balkan pattern. The right to carry arms is 
an inalienable right of national self-determination 
and an indispensable means of self-help, as under- 
stood by these nation-makers of the old school. So 
also it is plain that national pretensions in the field 
of foreign trade and investment, and all the diver- 
sified expedients for furthering and protecting the 
profitable enterprise of the vested interests in foreign 
parts, run consistently at cross-purposes with the 
keeping of the peace. 

And all the while the rule of Live and Let Live, 
as it works out within the framework of the new 
industrial order, will not tolerate these things. But 
the rule of Live and Let Live, which embodies the 
world’s hope of peace on earth and a practicable 
modicum of good will among men, is not of the 
essence of that timeworn statesmanship which is 
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now busily making the world safe for the vested 
interests. Neglect and disallowance of those things 
that make for embroilment does not enter into the 
counsels of the nation-makers or of those stupendous 
figures of veiled statecraft that now move in the 
background and are shaping the destinies of these 
and other nations with a view to the status quo ante. 


All these peoples that now hope to be nations have 
long been nationalities. A nation is an organization 
for collective offense and defense, in- peace and war 
—essentially based on hate and fear of other na- 
tions; a nationality is a cultural group, bound to- 
gether by home-bred affinities of language, tradition, 
use and wont, and commonly also by a supposed 
community of race—essentially based on sympathies 
and sentiments of self-complacency within itself. 
The Welsh and the Scotch are nationalities, more 
or less well defined, although they are not nations 
in the ordinary meaning of the word ; so also are the 
Irish, with a difference, and such others as the Finns 
and the Armenians. The American republic is a 
nation, but not a nationality in any full measure. 
The Welsh and the Scotch have learned the wisdoni 
of Live and Let Live, within the peace of the Em- 
pire, and they are not moving to break bounds and 
set up a national integrity after the Balkan pattern. 

The case of the Irish is peculiar; at least so they 
say. They, that is to say the Irish by sentiment 
rather than by domicile, the Irish people as con- 
trasted with the vested interests of Ulster, of the 
landlords, of the Church, and of the bureaucracy— 
these Irish have long been a nationality and are now 
mobilizing all their force to set up a Balkan state, 
autonomous and defensible, within the formal 
bounds of the Empire or without. Their case is 
peculiar and instructive. It throws a light on the 
margin of tolerance, of what the traffic will bear, 
beyond which an increased pressure on a subject 
population will bring no added profit to the vested 
interests for whose benefit the pressure is brought 
to bear) It is a case of the Common Man hard 
ridden in due legal form by the vested interests of 
the Island, and of the neighboring island, which 
are duly backed by an alien and biased bureaucracy 
aided and abetted by the priestly pickpockets of the 
poor. So caught in this way between the devil and 
the deep sea, it is small wonder if they choose in the 
end to follow counsels of desperation and are mov- 
ing to throw their lot into the deep sea of national 
self-help and international intrigue. They have 
reached the point where they have ceased to say: 
“Tt might have been worse.” The case of the Finns, 
Jews, and Armenians is not greatly different in gen- 
eral effect. 


It is easy to fall into a state of perturbation about 
the evil case of the submerged, exploited, and op- 
pressed minor nationalities; and it is not unusual to 
jump to the conclusion that national self-determina- 
tion will surely mend their evil case. National self- 
determination and national integrity are words to 
conjure with, and there is no denying that very 
substantial results have been known to follow from 
such conjuring. But self-determination is not a 
sovereign remedy, particularly not as regards the 
material conditions of life for the common man, for 
that somewhat more than nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion who always finally have to bear the cest of any 
national establishment. It has been tried, and the 
point is left in doubt. So the case of Belgium or of 
Serbia during the past four years has been scarcely 
less evil than that of the Armenians or the Poles. 
Belgium and Serbia were nations, in due form, very 
much after the pattern aimed at in the new pro- 
jected nations already spoken of, whereas the Ar- 
menians and the Poles have been subject minor 
nationalities. Belgium, Serbia, and Poland have 
been subject to the ravages of an imperial power 
which claims rank as a civilized people, whereas the 
Armenians have been manhandled by the Turks. 
So again, the Irish are a subject minor nationality, 
whereas the Roumanians are a nation in due form. 
In fact the Roumanians are just such a Balkan state 
as the Irish aspire to become. But no doubt the 
common man is appreciably worse off in his ma- 
terial circumstances in Roumania than in Ireland. 
Japan, too, is not only a self-determining nation 
with a full charge of national integrity, but it is a 
Great Power; yet the common man—the somewhat 
more than nine-tenths of the population—is doubt- 
less worse off in point of hard usage and privation 
in Japan than in Ireland. 

In further illustration of this doubt and per- 
plexity with regard to the material value of national 
self-determination, the case of the three Scandinavian 
countries may be worth citing. They are all and 
several self-determining nations, in that Pickwickian 
sense in which any country which is not a Great 
Power may be self-determining in the twentieth cen- 
tury. But they differ in size, population, wealth, 
power, and political consequence. In these respects 
the sequence runs: Sweden, Denmark, Norway, the 
latter being the smallest, poorest, least self-determin- 
ing, and altogether the most spectacularly foolish 
of the lot. But so far as concerns the material con- 
ditions of life for the common man, they are un- 
mistakably the most favorable, or the most nearly 
tolerable, in Norway, and the least so in Sweden. 
The upshot of evidence from these, and from other 
instances that might be cited, is to leave the point 
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in doubt. It is not evident that the common man has 
anything to gain by national self-determination, so 
far as regards his material conditions of life; nor 
does it appear, on the evidence of these instances, 
that he has much to lose by that means. 

These Scandinavians differ from the Balkan 
states in that they perforce have no imperialistic 
ambitions. There may of course be a question on 
this head so far as concerns the frame of mind of 
the royal establishment in the greater one of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms; there is not much that is 
worth saying about that matter, and the less that is 
said, the less annoyance. It is a matter of no sig- 
nificance, anyway. The Scandinavians are in effect 
not imperialistic, perforce. Which means that in 
their international relations they formally adhere 
to the rule of Live and Let Live. Not so in their 
domestic policy, however. They have all endowed 
themselves with all the encumbrances of national 
pretensions and discrimination which their circum- 
stances will admit. Apart from a court and church 
which foot up to nothing more comfortable than a 
gratuitious bill of expense, they are also content to 
carry the burden of a national armament, a pro- 
tective tariff, a national consular service, and a 
diplomatic service which takes care of a moderately 
burdensome series of treaty agreements governing 
the trade relations of Scandinavian business com- 
munity—all designed for the benefit of the vested 
interests and the kept classes, and all at the cost of 
the common man. 

The case of these relatively free, relatively un- 
assuming, and relatively equitable national estab- 
lishments is also instructive. They come as near the 
rule of Live and Let Live as any national establish- 
ment well can and still remain a national estab- 
lishment actuated by notions of competitive self-help. 
But all the while the national administration runs 
along, with nothing better to show to any impartial 
scrutiny than a considerable fiscal burden and a 
moderate volume of hindrance to the country’s in- 
dustry, together with some incidental benefit to the 
vested interests and the kept classes at the cost of the 
underlying community. These Scandinavians oc- 
cupy a peculiar position in the industrial world. 
They are each and several too small to make up 
anything like a self-contained industrial community, 
even under the most unreserved pressure of national 
exclusiveness. Their industries necessarily are part 
and parcel of the industrial system at large, with 
which they are bound in relations of give and take 
at every point. Yet they are content to carry a 
customs tariff of fairly grotesque dimensions and a 
national consular service of more grotesque dimen- 
sions still. This situation is heightened by their 


relatively sterile soil, their somewhat special and 
narrow range of natural resources, and their high 
latitude, which precludes any home growth of many 
of the indispensable materials of industry under the 
new order. Yet they are content to carry their 
customs tariff, their special commercial treaties, and 
their consular service—for the benefit of their vested 
interests. 

It should seem that this elaborate superfluity of 
national outlay and obstruction should work great 
hardship to the underlying community whose in- 
dustry is talled on to carry this burden of lag, leak, 
and friction. And doubtless the burden is suffici- 
ently real. It amounts of course to the nation’s 
working at cross-purposes with itself, for the benefit 
of those special interests that stand to gain a little 
something by it al. But if this as in other works 
of sabotage there are compensating effects, and these 
should not be overlooked ; particularly since the case 
is fairly typical of what commonly happens. The 
waste and sabotage of the national establishment and 
its obstructive policy works no intolerable hardship, 
because it all runs its course and eats its fill within 
that margin of sabotage and wasteful consumption 
that would have to be taken care of by some other 
agency in the absence of this one. That is to say, 
something like the same volume of sabotage and 
waste is indispensable to the prosperity of business 
under the conditions of the new order, so long as 
business and industry are managed under the con- 
ditions imposed by the price system. By one means 
or another prices must be maintained at a profitable 
level; therefore the output must be restricted to a 
reasonable rate and volume, and wasteful consump- 
tion must be provided for on pain of a failing mar- 
ket. And all this may as well be taken care of by use 
of a princely court, an otiose church, a picturesque 
army, a well-fed diplomatic and consular service, 
and a customs frontier. In the absence of all this 
national apparatus of sabotage substantially the same 
results would have to be got at by the less seemly 
means of a furtive conspiracy in restraint of trade 
among the vested interests. There is always some- 
thing to be said for the national integrity. 

The case of these Scandinavian nations, taken in 
connection and comparison with what is to be seen 
elsewhere, appears to say that a national establish- 
ment which has no pretensions to power and no im- 
perialistic ambitions is preferable, in point of econ- 
omy and peaceable behavior, to an establishment 
which garries these attributes of self-determination 
and self-help. The more nearly the national in- 
tegrity and self-determination approaches to. make- 
believe the less mischief is it likely to work at home 
and the more nearly will it be compatible with the 
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rule of Live and Let Live in dealing with its 
neighbors. And the further implication is plain 
without argument, that the most beneficent change 
that can conceivably overtake any national establish- 
ment would be to let it fall into “innocuous 
desuetude.” Apparently, the less the better, with 
no apparent limit short of the vanishing point. 

Such appears to be the object-lesson enforced by 
recent and current events, in so far as concerns the 
material fortunes of the underlying community at 
large as well as the keeping of the peace. But it 
does not therefore follow that all men and classes 
will have the same interest in so neutralizing the 
nation’s powers and disallowing the national pre- 
tensions. The existing nations are not of a homo- 
geneous make-up within themselves—perhaps less so 
in proportion as they have progressively come under 
the rule of the new order in industry and in busi- 
ness. There is an increasingly evident cleavage of 
interest between industry and business, or between 
production and ownership, or between tangible per- 
formance and free income—one phrase may serve as 
well as another, and neither is quite satisfactory to 
mark the contrast of interest between the common 
man on the one hand and the vested interests and 
kept classes on the other hand. But it should be 
sufficiently plain that the national establishment and 
its control of affairs has a value for the vested in- 
terests different from what it has for the underlying 
community. 

Quite plainly, the new order in industry has no 
use or place for national discrimination or national 
pretensions of any kind; and quite plainly such a 
phrase as “national integrity” has no shadow of 
meaning for this new industrial order which over- 
runs national frontiers and overcomes national dis- 
crimination as best it can, in all directions and all 
the time. For industry as carried on under the new 
order, the overcoming of national discrimination is 
part of the ordinary day’s work. But it is otherwise 
with the new order of business enterprise—large- 
scale, corporate, resting on intangible assets, and 
turning on free income which flows from managerial 
sabotage. The business community has urgent need 
of an efficient national establishment both at home 
and abroad. A settled government, duly equipped 
with national pretensions, and with legal and mili- 
tary power to maintain the sacredness of contracts 
at home and to enforce the claims of its business men 
aboard—such an establishment is invaluable for the 
conduct of business, though its industrial value may 
not unusually be less than nothing. 

Industry is a matter of tangible performance in 
the way of producing goods and services. And in 
this connection it is well to recall that a vested in- 





terest is a prescriptive right to get something for 
nothing. Now any project of reconstruction the 
Scope and method of which are governed by consid- 
erations of tangible performance is likely to allow 
only a subsidiary consideration or something less to 
the legitimate claims of the vested interests, whether 
they are vested interests of business or of privilege. 
It is more than probable that in such a case national 


pretensions in the way of preferential concessions in . 


commerce and investment will be allowed to fall into 
neglect, so far as to lose.all value to any vested in- 
terest whose fortunes they touch. These things have 
no effect in the way of net tangible performance. 
They only afford ground for preferential pecuniary 
rights, always at the cost of someone else; but they 
are of the essence of things in that pecuniary order 
within which the vested interests of business live 
and move. So also such a matter-of-fact project of 
reconstruction will be likely materially to revise out- 
standing credit obligations, including corporation 
securities, or perhaps even to disallow claims of this 
character to free income on the part of beneficiaries 
who can show no claim on grounds of current tangi- 
ble performance. All of which is inimical to the best 
good of the vested interests and the kept classes. 
Reconstruction which partakes of this character 
in any sensible degree will necessarily be viewed with 
the liveliest apprehension by the gentlemanly states- 
men of the old school, by the kept classes, and by the 
captains of finance. It will be deplored as a sub- 
version of the economic order, a destruction of the 
country’s wealth, a disorganization of industry, and 
a sure way to poverty, bloodshed, and pestilence. In 
point of fact, of course, what such a project may be 
counted on to subvert is the dominion of ownership 
by which the vested interests control and retard the 
rate and volume of production. The destruction of 
wealth in such a case will touch, directly, only the 
value of the securities, not the material objects to 
which these securities have given title of ownership ; 
it would be a disallowance of ownership, not a de- 
struction of useful goods. Nor need any disorgani- 
zation Sr disability of productive industry follow 
from such a move; indeed, the apprehended cancel- 
ment of the claims to income covered by negotiable 
securities would by that much cancel the fixed over- 
head charges resting on industrial enterprise, and so 
further production by that much. But for those 
persons and classes whose keep is drawn from pre- 
scriptive rights of ownership or of privilege the con- 
sequences of such a shifting of ground from vested 
interest to tangible performance would doubtless be 
deplorable. In short, “Bolshevism is a menace”; 
and the wayfaring man is likely to ask: A menace 


to whom? THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
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The New Work of Puccini 


Proeanty the most interesting musical event of the 
year was the world premiere of Puccini’s three one- 
act operas—at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York December 14, 1918. «During eight years 
we have been waiting for new work from Puccini, 
for since The Girl of the Golden West he has pro- 
duced only La Rondine (Monte Carlo, April 1917), 
which is equally uninteresting in words and music. 

Puccini is the most popular living composer for 
the stage; and he deserves his place. He has always 
remained himself, yet he has always felt the wider 
movements of musical development. He is never a 
pioneer, but he always profits by the advanced 
idioms. Nor is he ever the last to lay the old aside. 
He has kept to the middle path. 

A bigger reason yet is that he never forgets that 
an opera should be an evening’s entertainment. 
Therefore he wisely goes to dramatists for librettos. 
Edgar was a revision of Musset’s La Coupe et les 
Lévres; Manon Lescaut had already been success- 
fully treated as an opera by Massenet; Tosca was 
by Sardou, Madame Butterfly by Long and Belasco, 
and The Girl of the Golden West by Belasco. He 
established his own theory of opera (or “musical 
drama,” as he prefers to call it) long before Caval- 
leria Rusticana and I Pagliacci popularized it. He 
avoids the choppy effect of the old recitative-aria- 
scena style; he also escapes the monotony of Teu- 
tonic leit-motif elaborations. Instead Puccini has 
solved the problem by combining the aria with the 
never-ending melody. His drama flows unin- 
terrupted, but the higher moments are formalized 
into conventional melodies. ‘Thus he adapts the 
Wagnerian method to the spirit of Bizet, sacrificing 
neither action nor song. 

Nor is this so much theory as instinct, for Puccini 
actually possesses that rare combination, the lyric 
plus the dramatic sense. He can write tunes that 
everybody likes to hum and he can make a climax 
all the more exciting by his orchestral accompani- 
ment. Moreover he is a great scene painter. The 
exterior of the Café Momus in La Bohéme, the slow 
snow of the opening of the third act, Madame But- 
terfly’s ascent of the hill, the flight of her relatives 
in the twilight, Johnson and Minnie’s departure 
through the great cedars, the homesick minstrel in 
the saloon: all these and more are to be remembered 
musically. 

His new works sustain his reputation, though they 
may not add to it. They are three: a tragedy, a 
romance, and a comedy, all centered about death. 

The first, Il Tabarro, is the most sophisticated, the 


most ambitious. Puccini has been working on it for 
some time. There were rumors of it as far back as 
1914, and the play from which it is built (Didier 
Gold’s La Houppelande) was performed in Paris 
about 1910. The story is simple—the aging hus- 
band kills the lover. The scene is strikingly set 
upon a barge on the Seine in Paris. Of course the 
people are not French: neither is Minnie American, 
nor Madame Butterfly Japanese. The music is 
thoroughly interesting: Puccini has made a number 
of harmonic experiments, and has succeeded with 
them; and the orchestration is sensitive and daring. 
Melodically, however, the opera is not so successful, 
for the composer has yet to learn that exotic har- 
monies will not enrich a cheap tune. (I am not 
referring, it will be understood, to tunes whose color 
is intentionally that of the streets.) Especially bad 
in this respect is the climax of a duet to Paris, 
Ma chi lascia il sobborgo, made still more irritating 
by the succeeding pause for applause. The employ- 
ment of the hand-organ is amusing and clever, and 
compares favorably with Strawinsky’s use of it in 
Petrushka; and after the exit of Talpa and Frugola 
there is excellent suspense, but it is sustained too 
long, and the husband’s extended aria to the river is 
bad dramatically and not quite successful musically. 
The final curtain, however—the husband madly 
flinging his wife at her lover’s corpse—is unfor- 
gettable. 

Suor Angelica, the second of the trio, is, I feel, a 
distinct failure. The music is far too unsophisti- 
cated to be natural; there is too much repetition of 
phrases; and the climaxes are not adequate. As for 
the libretto, the plot does not seem very natural; 
the action is padded with irrelevant semi-episodes ; 
and the end is operatic in the worst sense. In II 
Tabarro Puccini made the modern mistake of elim- 
inating all sympathy for the characters; in Suor 
Angelica he goes to the other extreme of too much 
sentimentalizing. The story is that of a daughter 
of a patrician family who fell and was forced to 
enter a convent. Seven years later she hears of the 
death of her son, takes poison, and is rewarded with 
a vision of the Virgin. ‘The effect of the white robes 
of the nuns floating about in the garden is pretty; 
but only the excitement of the evening and the per- 
sonality of Farrar made the performance a success. 

Gianni Schicchi, however, more than redeemed it. 
As an entertainment this piece is by far the most 
successful of the three. It is a story out of the In- 
ferno, retold in the spirit of Boccaccio. Gianni is of 
essentially the same stock as Buffulmacchio. A ras- 
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cally lawyer, he is called in to break the will of a 
rich Florentine merchant, for the relatives have dis- 
covered that most of the property has been left to 
the Church. There is only one way to do it: they 
bundle the corpse out; Gianni takes the dead man’s 
place (his death has not yet been made public) ; the 
notary is called in; and a new will is dictated. 
Gianni gives each of the relatives a generous in- 
heritance ; but the richest of all he calmly leaves to 
himself, knowing that the relatives dare not inter- 
fere. As soon as the notary is gone, they set upon 
him; but he arms himself with a stick and drives 
them all out of the palace—his palace now! 

The music throughout is carefully subordinated to 
the action, as it should be, though without losing its 
own interest. It is fairly modern, yet unaffected ; 
and it is packed with color and vitality. A chorus 
of “poisoned laughter” is especially good. Yet there 
are weak spots—notably Lauretta’s sweet little song, 
O mio babbino, which is as cheap a song as Puccini 
has ever written, and which was duly encored. 

An enjoyable evening, if not epoch-making. Puc- 
cini has reached his maturity: his orchestration is 
perfected, his harmonies nearly so, though his melo- 


dies have not kept pace. The influences of other 
composers are less noticeable; Puccini is more than 
ever himself. The greatest faults were perhaps the 
moments of unsustained suspense, the occasional 
cheap tunes, and the set places for applause. A pos- 
sible effect of the evening may well be tie establish- 
ment of the trilogy, of one-act operas, which would 
be a fashion both fresh and satisfactory. As we have 
moved from the epic through the novel to the short 
story, so we may come to prefer three brief musical 
tales to the older, ponderous forms. 

More is to be expected from Puccini, for there 
have been rumors of other one-act operas: Anima 
Allegri, from Guntero’s comedy of the same name; 
I Due Zoccoletti from Ouida’s Two Little Wooden 
Shoes; and a third,.a farce about a party of Euro- 
peans captured by cannibals. These cannibals had 
once been captured by Europeans and made to build 
a model village at a World’s Fair; so they now re- 
tort in kind upon the Europeans. There may be still 
other operas in store for us: Il Tabarro and Gianni 
Schicchi must make us hope there are. 


S. Foster. DAMON. 


A Typically American Personality 


‘Te ese Unirep States have not lacked powerful 
and picturesque leaders among their governors. 
But sometimes they fail to write their autobiog- 
raphies, and sometimes they become senators or presi- 
dents; and the strength and individuality of the 
provincial ruler, dowered with the strength and indi- 
viduality of his own province, becomes a fading 
tradition or is merged with national qualities, inter- 
ests, and events. In The Autobiography of a Penn- 
sylvanian (John C. Winston; Philadelphia; $3) 
Governor Pennypacker has recorded himself—“un- 
altered, unexpurgated, and unedited” by his execu- 
tors, according to the published request of distin- 
guished friends, who knowing 

The whims are many 

Of Governor Penny— 

Pennypacker of Penn 
doubtless conjectured a manuscript disconcerting in 
its honesty, keenness, and mirth. And he has re- 
corded himself as a Pennsylvanian to whom his 
state, with a vaster population than the England 
of Elizabeth, and with traditions of indisputable 
leadership in American ideas and ideals, was the 
greatest of our commonwealths. 

There is something vital for America in this note 

—something that, in these days when the federal idea 
is all in all (except as it too is merging into some- 


thing still more big as a world-idea), calls us 
back to the constitutional and ethnic structure of 
our country and the personality, dignity, and dy- 
namics of its individual parts. Though so vigorous 
and old-fashioned a lover of the Union that to him 
the Civil War was still “the War of the Rebellion,” 
and the recent statue to Lee a blasphemy; as Gov- 
ernor, Pennypacker would brook no interference 
from Washington in the settlement of domestic coal- 
strikes; and, as scholar, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the history of his state, taking now and 
then a fall out of Massachusetts (and her expatriated 
son, “the discoverer of Philadelphia,” whom he calls 
“a job printer” on the evidence of some two hun- 
dred and odd chiefly mercantile publications of 
Franklin’s press in his own private library). One 
feels the Pennsylvanian not alone in the Pennsyl- 
vanian subject matter; quite as much in the essen- 
tially Pennsylvanian (sometimes Philadelphian!) 
gestures, tones, outlook. There is the state manner, 
very different from the state manner of a Virginian 
aristocrat or of a Bay State Brahmin or even of a 
Wisconsin Progressive. In spite of its glorious pro- 
vincialism, Pennsylvania has a rugged cosmopolitan 
ancestry—the Dutch, the Germans, the Swedes, the 
English, the Scotch, the Irish; Church of England, 
Mennonite, Quaker; Liberty Bell and Gettysburg 
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have all contributed to the Pennsylvanian “manner,” 
even as they nearly all contributed to the physical 
or mental antecedents of Pennypacker himself. 

But it is for Pennypacker, after all, rather than 
for his state, that his book has enduring pith. For 
Pennypacker, too, rather than for politics. That 
request of those distinguished friends who wanted 
him “unexpurgated” emphasizes the manuscript as 
“an invaluable historical document.” There are 
new and kindlier lights on Quay, who assisted, with- 
out ever controlling, his grateful but independent 
contemporary; there is some inside history of old 
political campaigns (federal, state, city) ; there are 
Civil War reminiscences; there is a full account of 
his triumphant governorship, “four years filled with 


storms from start to finish”; and there is a wel- 


come plenty of ruthlessly keen and honest comment 
on the character and conduct of the great and the 
near-great, living and dead. Yet his public life 
was focal to no great crisis, stood for no great 
epoch, was identified with no great movement, state 
or federal; and thus the record cannot have the 
larger historical significance of the autobiography 
of, say, Carl Schurz or of Grant, or perhaps of 
LaFollette. But a man’s a man for a’ that, and 
may turn up sturdy, wise, human without making 
great history or being made great by history. Any- 
one who reads this autobiography will meet therein 
somebody who will make a difference for him: that 
is its ultimate significance. 

Charles Francis Adams sets down near the begin- 
ning of his autobiography (which by the way was 
one of the last books the Pennsylvanian records as 
read, in the notebook he always kept at his elbow) : 
“I now humbly thank fortune that I have almost 
got through life without making a conspicuous ass of 
myself.” This may be the Boston understatement, 
the indifferentism of one born to a name and a 
tradition supposedly so secure that self-depreciation 
is simply good form is one’s set-—and an Adams or 
a Lowell in Boston still talks, I think, mostly to his 
set. But nothing like this for Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypacker! He has had a ripping time being 
done to: from the days when he had colic as a 
country baby to the days when, as Governor, his 
tousled head was cartooned by the press of the nation. 
He has had an even more ripping time doing to: 
as judge, giving a chap eight months for cutting 
off a dog’s tail, and performing other stunts based 
on opinions unusual in the derivative and artificial 
code of the sober judiciary; as bibliophile, going 
incog up into the country and buying job lots of 
queer old books at German farmhouse auctions; 
as antiquarian and scholar, discovering dates and 


authors, corresponding with or interviewing schol- 


ars abroad, editing law cases or old documents, 
writing innumerable books and pamphlets, and read- 
ing eight or so languages (mostly self-taught) ; as 
politician, standing up for Blaine; as banqueter (and 
the City of Brotherly Love has always been much 
given to these social affairs) saying with gusto the 
thing he was supposed not to say, and taking home 
the menus to be preserved and bound ; as candidate, 
electioneering thus-wise: “I don’t know whether I 
will make a good governor or not—you will have 
to run the risk and take the responsibility” ; as gov- 
ernor, collecting bugs in Wetzel Swamp or “crush- 
ing the freedom of the press”—its freedom to pub- 
lish filth, libel, and lies unpunished—and answering 
unperturbed the reporter’s query, “Does not this 
continuel objurgation [the press attacks] disturb 
you?” by taking his cue from a momentary rumb- 
bling in the western sky: “I have often sat upon this 
porch when the clouds gathered out yonder, and 
presently the lightnings flashed and the thunders 
rattled until in the uproar my voice could not be 
heard. Where those storms have gone no man 
knows, and here I am sitting on this porch still.” 
He has lived with zest—interested in all sorts of 
things, but chiefly in Pennsylvania and in human 
nature; he has got some things done that seemed to 
him (and to Pennsylvania and to the rest of us) 
worth doing. And in this, the summing up, he is 
living the whole business over—with zest too. But 
the effect is as far from braggadocio as from under- 
statement: such a combination of rollicking and in- 
genuous frankness and self-satisfaction, with philo- 
sophical sagacity and the critical spirit (toward his 
own life and character as well as toward all else), 
is not often found. . 

On the other hand, if this vigorous, reflective, 
forthright, eccentric, and withal kindly man ever 
knew the agonies of pain, sickness, and death, ever 
brooded in any suffering of the spirit, ever was lifted 
by great music or great love or any other of the 
spiritually expanding instrumentalities of human 
life, he has left us here no record. Nor is there but 
a word here and there about his own fireside. It is 
not a book about the soul or the home: it is a book 
about a man busy in the everyday world, who sees 
through make-believe, helps good things along, col- 
lects all sorts of souvenirs, remembers everybody’s 
full name, knows everybody’s genealogy, and creates 
unconsciously through three score years and ten, 
out of himself and out of his neighborhood, a typi- 
cally American personality—which is a good whole- 
some sort of thing, though its typical limitations in 
subtility, inwardness, imagination, sense of propor- 
tion, and mellow taste should not be forgotten. 


WILuiaM E.Lviery LEONARD. 
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Eugenics—Made in Germany 


‘Teme ARE two logics—a logic of passion and a 
logic of fact. The latter accumulates its material, 
classifies it according to its nature, allows it to 
assume the pattern inevitable to that nature, and 
calls the pattern the law which governs the ma- 
terial ; the law emerges from the facts, not the facts 
from the law. Quite contrary is the procedure of 
the logic of passion. It begins as an impulse, .a 
prejudice, an appetite, a wish, conscious perhaps, 
more often unconscious, always starved, voracious, 
and ashamed of the candor and frankness of day, 
always seeking disguise and justification, and always, 
consequently, sucking into its vortex all sorts of 
materials, relevant and irrelevant, important and 
worthless, that will give it aid and comfort and 
right, that will make it seem reasonable. The 
pattern into which materials so gathered fall is not 
the effect of their essential nature, not the revelation 
of their underlying unity, not a natural pattern. 
The pattern into which materials so gathered fall 
is an artificial pattern; its unity is the unity of the 
passion or prejudice that holds them together, and 
when it lapses, they scatter. The differentia of 
such a pattern are easily observable: its elements are 
incongruous with one another; the bulk of them are 
assumptions, dogmas, speculations, conjectures, pre- 
sented as facts because they sustain the passion which 
holds them together. Whatever correct material is 
mixed with them they distort and diminish in value. 

The logic of Mr. Seth K. Humphreys in Man- 
kind: Racial Values and the Racial Prospect 
(Scribner; $1.50) is the logic of passion. Indeed 
this book of Mr. Humphreys’ needs only an intro- 
duction by a professional patriot to make it 
a perfect thing of its kind. It has the hortatory 
unction, the smattering of sciences, the dogmatism, 
and the pretentiousness which the protagonists of 
American Junkerism have standardized for the read- 
ing public. Its style is perhaps too fine, too re- 
strained. But that is an incident. The play’s the 
thing, and the play—was made in Germany. In 
that land of passionate self-appreciation there was 
invented a tall, strong, blond, brainy being, every 
inch a German, who was described as coming out of 
the North, and creating all over Europe and Asia— 
from Japan to Italy—any particular item of civiliza- 
tion that the Germans liked. They called this blond 
aborigine “Aryan.” Because they fancied they liked 
Christianity they declared that Jesus was an Aryan. 
Because they fancied they liked Japanese prints, they 
declared that the Aryan blood in the Japanese made 
them. And so on. So on, against the total absence 





of anthropological and archeological evidence ; so on, 
against the incontrovertible witness of anthropology 
and archeology that the basic advances of civilization 
are due to the Alpine and Mediterranean types in the 
Orient, Greece, and Italy; that the geographical 
distribution of ethnic types crosses the lines of na- 
tional boundaries; that it is absurd, consequently, to 
identify race, type, and nation. 

But the evidence of science matters as little to 
Mr. Humphreys as to that renegade Englishman, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and the rest of the 
Pan-Germanist priesthood. He presents this myth- 
ological fancy as fact, without authority and without 
argument, and upon it he bases his “racial prospect.” 
France is racially exhausted; England is distinctly 
on the way to exhaustion; whatever contribution to 
civilization came from Russia was made by Teutons; 
the Germans alone, being a young race, and a pure 
race, and a good race, and Aryan—oh so Aryan!— 
have the future in their hands. Against them there 
are however the renewed Anglo-Saxon stocks of the 
Anzac lands, and of America. But America gives 
Mr. Humphreys pause—America, the melting-pot, 
is a mongrel farm, and the mixing of the inferior 
races from Central and Southern Europe, of the in- 
digenous Indian and imported African with the su- 
perior Anglo-Saxon means degeneration. Of course 
African and Indian sometimes do things Aryans 
might be proud of, but thosé things are to be 
attributed to Aryan blood! 

Thus Mr. Seth Humphrefs, concerning the value 
and future of mankind, oblivious—or ignorant—of 
the sober finding of anthropology and archeology; 
oblivious or ignorant, or wilfully ignoring, the social 
and economic history of the nations of whose future 
he so glibly and cathedrally disposes, particularly 
of Germany’s, the factors in whose “spectacular rise” 
are very far from being even fifty per cent Aryan. 
He has uttered a passion, not recorded a perception. 

The pity of his utterance lies in the perversion it 
operates on certain eugenic considerations of great 
importance, and altogether independent of the myth- 
ology with which it is applied. That the superior are 
for a variety of reasons infertile, that the multiplica- 
tion of the inferior is excessive, that the war has 
produced an inevitable disproportion of females to 
males, in which the breeding of the superior is placed 
at a still greater disadvantage, are all matters de- 
serving the deepest attention of the classes concerned 
with the conservation of the race, in whatever na- 
tion. That the principle which must govern the 
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use of any chosen remedy in this situation must in- 
volve an enhanced reproduction of the eugenically 
fit and a greatly diminished reproduction of the 
eugenically unfit cannot be too much stressed. And 
it is true also that such a principle must needs gen- 
erate very definite changes in the conventions of 
sex. 

But why blur and depreciate important concep- 


Kreymborg’s 


Wamas AND not Poe was the true pioneer of 
American poetry. Poe filled narrow unpliant forms 
with a wild, fantastic, supple life. He played freely 
within circumscribed boundaries, because boundaries 
did not constrict him—he was the kind of bird that 
sings most sweetly in a cage. 

But Whitman’s was a grandly nihilistic gesture. 
He assailed the whole bastille of form and brought 
it tumbling about his own ears. He was a liberator 
of rhythms as Nietzsche was of ethics. And at that 
he achieved no modern miracle. His was the world- 
old revolt of life, weary of constraining her mighty 
rhythms in “piano tunes.” Wholly a democrat, he 
was concerned only with the broad and common 
currents of existence—whatever surrounded and in- 
cluded the life of crowds—and like most democrats 
he was unaware of nuances. But in a literary sense 
his service to America equaled that of Washington 
and the co-Fathers of the Revolution. Like theirs, 
his Declaration of Independence sounded “a bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world.” And 
though we may smile tolerantly at the clumsy ways 
of a pioneer and clear away his good rank grasses, 
it is over his unrailed clearing rather than along the 
slender trail of Poe that the truly American poets 
will pass to their own. 

He has made it easier for men so unlike as Frost 
and Sandburg and Bodenheim and Masters to grow 
and push out horizons. Even Vachel Lindsay would 
not have had space enough for his adorable ragtime, 
if Whitman’s breath had not blown over the stucco 
palaces and rose gardens and high English hedges, 
and left a great clear space like a prairie for free 
rhythms to gallop in. 

But of all the poets that are now travailing out 
of this large incoherence that is America, Kreymborg 
is most strangely and poignantly alone. Whether, 
like some elfin Hamlet, folded in an ironic smile as 
in a cloak, or gazing out of his own Mushrooms, 
solemn-eyed, gnomelike, with naively interested eyes 
on an unrelated world, he seems to have no artistic 


tions of this sort with racial mythology? The 
answer is that in the logic of the passions reality is 
made to minister to fancy in the hope that it may 
impart some of its solidity to the object of desire. 
The process is technically called “rationalization.” 
Mr. Humphreys’ book is a more tactful attempt 
than Mr. Madison Grant’s to “rationalize” war 


prejudice. H. M. Katwen. 


Marionettes 


roots. This is apparent even in Mushrooms, for 
never since the great Walt scattered his Leaves over 
an offended continent has there been a poetic firstling 
that has shown so few “influences.” Its method, 
then tentative, uncertain, seemed a seed blown from 
nowhere. Now we feel its upward growth in these 
Plays for Poem-Mimes, in which common words 
made taut like strings seem to have acquired a new 
and silvery timbre. 

Kreymborg seems to melt life as in a crucible and 
pour it into these quaintly human marionettes from 
whom it perpetually brims over. Except for Mani- 
kin and Minikin—who probably flouted their bé- 
getter’s plan by announcing themselves as full-blown 
egos—one can imagine these little dramas being 
staged in souls and played by “the people who live 
in people,” so cerily intimate are they. 

All six plays have a musical structure. Deftly, 
surely, with his sensitive musician’s fingers, Kreym. 
borg touches those tenuous quivering threads that 
radiate beneath the compact surface of life. First 
he makes a silence—a silence of wheels and cranes 
and a silence of subways and barrel organs—even a 
silence of feet stamping upon gallery floors. And 
you who would watch his swaying motifs in their 
rhythmic dances and listen to their subtile music, 
must pass through this luminous silence that sur- 
rounds them like an aura. But if you would enjoy 
the full luster of each silvery dissonance you must 
hush those too clamorous memories of Broadway 
and the blind white scream of spotlights. For 
Kreymborg sweeps away all ready-made gestures 
and all unnecessary noises. He deals direct with 
life, and life needs silence to be heard. 

When the curtain rises on Manikin and Minikin: 
A Bisque-Play, we see only a mantel shelf and a 
huge clock ticking away eternity between “two aris- 
tocratic bisque figures, a boy in cerise and a girl in 
cornflower blue.” The servant girl, whom we never 
see but of whose nearness we are always aware, has 
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turned them away from each other so that they see 
only 
the everlasting armchair, 
the everlasting tiger skin, 
the everlasting yellow, green and purple books. 
And into these two inanimates, who recall their 
childhood in the English museum, Kreymborg has 
poured a full, sweet tide of life. We do not think ot 
them as puppets but as living essences—gestures cf 
surrounded beauty, captured like two bright birds 
and held static in time. Minikin asking: 
Who made me what I am— 
who dreamed me in motionless clay? 
or voicing her jealousy of the servant—Minikin who 
does not know how old she is—is as perfect of her 
kind as any of the great characters of literature. 
Manikin says in his sad wise philosophy: 
The life of an animate 
is a procession of deaths 
with but a secret sorrowing candle 
guttering lower and lower 
on the path to the grave— 
the life of an inanimate 
is as serenely enduring— 
as all still things are. 
And I feel this little play to be of such stuff as 
will prove to be “serenely enduring.” Unlike some 
of Kreymborg’s other work, it has no loose repeti- 
tions straying like uncared-for children, and no 
frayed ends; the whole is correlated into a perfect 
form. A lesser artist might have made a catastrophic 
finale by letting the servant girl “shatter the great 
happy centuries ahead” by sweeping Minikin from 
“the everlasting shelf.” As it is, the play leaves off 
on the progressive chord. Only the mellow chimes 
of the clock striking the hour round the silence like 
the last touch on a jewel. 

Of the comedies, Lima Beans: A Scherzo-Play, 
with a dainty allegro movement, is a prolonged rip- 
ple of quaintly satirical laughter in which Kreym- 
borg, delicately whimsically as some supernaturally 
wise gnome, mocks at life with her own symbols. 

Jack’s House: A Cubic-Play is not so easily 
disposed of. It has a way of leaving one’s concep- 
tion of it swinging foolishly like an empty cage. At 
first one follows pleasantly the miming of its two 
figures and smiles at Jack’s expectations of his doll- 
wife, who is hardly more than a delicious pout— 
and what has a pout to do with home-making? 
Later this little oblique satire on the American home 
acts as an emotional irritant. There is something 
vaguely chilling about an atmosphere where 

two black pillows 

on our green couch 
are the make-believe children. Besides, the poet's 
thought has a trick of whisking into ambush and out 





again, tagging and dancing away, making impish 
mouths. One leaves it with a sense of futility and 
of being wounded uselessly and of feeling bits of 
severed life fumbling for each other. And yet, for 
those of us who have seen Jack’s House produced 
by the Other Players and listened to the wistfully 
importunate accompaniment of Julian Freedman’s 
music, this parody of a home | 
will rock in our memory 
no matter what we grow to. 

In Blue and Green: A Shadow-Play love—avid, 
morbidly aware, eternally touching and swaying 
apart—is again the déminant motif. The two fig- 
ures, talking in silvery monotones while “fragments 
of their lives dance a shadow-dance” against a blue 
California sky, compare their dissonances with an 
exquisite and intimate clarity, flowing through each 
other’s consciousness like two streams of faintly 
iridescent water. If a man and woman could so 
commune through their mortal opacity, then these 
two might be any man and any woman who had 
tried to mold the other to his own image, 

only to find the image mean, 

commonplace, bitterly familiar— 

a sight to be effaced with the first recognition. 

This thought of our multiple spiritual recreations 
of each other finds constant expression in Kreym- 
borg’s work. The old figure in When the Willow 
Nods says of the Girl: 

Your least sly look 

recreates folk to your image; 
and it is the main theme of People Who Die. In 
this lonely Dream-Play, Love has almost ceased to 
importune her dead children. And the two figures 
are as shells that “we hold to our ear” and through 
which we hear the roaring backwash of life. It 
seems in a sense to be a sequel to Blue and Green, 
penetrating even deeper than the latter into inner 
sacristies. As dramatic structures these two plays 
are the weakest in the group. Perhaps they are 
spiritual records done at a too close perspective to be 
expressed in conscious terms of art. But in order 
to assume any dramatic or even any permanent 
literary value they would have to be recast and all 
those groping segments constrained into some definite 
form. As it is, they are as good wine that has been 
spilled on the ground instead of poured into clear-cut 
goblets. 

The book is at once a challenge and a stimu- 
lus. It reminds us that the artist’s interpre- 
tation of life must be more than a record of action 
or a corroboration of registered emotions. Kipling 
achieved these brilliantly—and reached his period be- 
fore thirty. Our individual reactions to the tangible 
beat in ever dwindling vibrations—the exploration 
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of the intangible is the one inexhaustible adventure. 
Blows, gifts, kisses, wine, stars, winds, sun—the 
time comes to every artist when he has answered 
even these, and when the raised and visible signs by 
which our mute souls quibble to each other need to 
be re-energized by the impetus of some new discov- 
ery. And it is this spirit of discovery—this getting 
out and making a clearing, instead of huddling in 
mental tenements—that is Kreymborg’s great signifi- 
cance. 

In one almost painfully clutching gesture—that of 
musically monotonous repetitions—he resembles 
Maeterlinck. But he has none of the great Bel- 
gian’s fear of personal extinction. His spiritual at- 


Imagination 


I, IS SOME years now since “A” published a 
book of the nature of this Candle of Vision (Mac- 
millan; London), which breaks the line of political 
writings that have given Mr. George W. Russell 
a public unknown to the earlier “A®.” Indeed, 
only the readers of esoteric magazines and the 
hoarders of rare pamphlets will easily recall the last 
prose publication of “A=’s,” to which the present 
volume attaches itself in the lineage of his work. 
There were chapters in Imaginations and Reveries 
{Macemillan; 1915) to remind us that “AZ,” the 
mystic, was not completely submerged in Mr. 
George Russell, the cooperator and economist. That 
book, consisting for the most part of reprinted early 
essays, miay serve as a bridge between the poet of 
Homeward (1894) and The Earth Breath (1897) 
and the prose author of The Candle of Vision, for 
here he has returned to analyze and to expound the 
experiences and teaching of his verse. These medi- 
tations are “the efforts of an artist and poet to relate 
his own vision to the vision of the seers and writers 
of the sacred books.” 

Readers of “A®’s” poems remember them as the 
records of certain spiritual experiences as suggestive, 
and often as beautiful, as they are rare in the lives 
of the vast majority of unmeditative, incurious 
people. By the exercise of will power and concen- 
tration “AZ” is able to attain to that vision of the 
divine world about us whose existence he now at- 
tempts to prove. “There is no personal virtue in 
me other than this, that I followed a path all may 
travel, but on which few do journey.” With this 
modest postulate which, at all events, clears the 
writer of all suspicion of the charlatanism so fre- 
quently prevalent to the detriment of psychical re- 
search, “A=” selects a number of spiritual adven- 


titude is serenely robust, and his regret is never for 
People Who Die, but for “the people who die in 
people,” those fragile and lovely images the ego 
fashions of its beloved. 

Whether we like him or not, it will soon be 
obligatory to recognize Kreymborg as an impelling 
force in the new American drama. In discarding 
old forms he has merely thrown away what to him 
are worn-out swaddlings no longer whole enough or 
spacious enough to contain the living, growing es- 
sence. His aim is to make life face itself anew by 
the aid of new symbols—life, never to be persuaded 
or reconciled by its own “bitterly familiar” image. 


Lota Rupce. 


and Vision 


tures and endeavors to reveal their significance. To 
this end his account is restricted to experiences which 
have some similarity to those of our common dreams, 
“not because they are in any way wonderful, but 
rather because they are like things many people see, 
and so they may more readily follow my argument.” 
Many eloquent and beautiful pages are given to 
this retrospective narrative of dreams, visions, and 
imaginations since the poet’s boyhood, when the 
“mysterious life quickening within my life” began 
to reveal itself. They are revelations rather than 
proofs of a doctrine which appeals to reason while 
defying it. “AE” proceeds very reasonably to ex- 
plain how these first “intimations of immortality” 
came to him, and how he set himself by concen- 
trated meditation to obtain control of the means 
of access to the divine universe, to that pleroma of 
the Gnostics. The labor of concentration, the rigid 
setting of the faculties upon some mental object, 
leaves the neophyte “trembling as at the close of a 
laborious day.” A thousand conflicting desires and 
emotions crowd in upon the brain to deflect the will 
from its purpose; but once the power of concentra- 
tion has been acquired, “the inexpressible yearning 
of the inner man to go out with the infinite” may 
be satisfied. Through this discipline “A=” passed, 
and he invites others to follow him and to share 
the ecstasies and wonders of the visions of super- 
nature thus obtained. He tells of the power so 
won, by virtue of which a word in the page of a 
book could transport him to scenes stored up in 
the Eternal Memory; of the flickering through his 
brain of pictures in the minds of friends and 
strangers; of sudden illuminations of the darkness 
shrouding past and future, in which he saw phan- 
tasms of the life of ancient Ireland and the avatar 
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of our race, the “child of destiny around whom 
the future of Ireland was to pivot.” If in many of 
these pictures “AZ” strays from the line of com- 
mon experience to which he promised to keep in 
his selection, nobody will regret that, in exchange, 
he has given us some beautiful, suggestive, and 
wonderful adventures of an artist’s soul. After all 
it is doubtful if more than a fraction of the public 
will, if honest, do more than grant his premises 
in order to hear what he has to tell. “A®” prom- 
ises the same powers of vision and imagination to 
every disciple; but if we eliminate, as is often so 
difficult, the pseudo-mystics from those who are 
truly psychic, it must inevitably be the case that 
many are called but few are chosen. 

The elimination of the fakers and table-turning 
amateurs of cheap mysteries is essential if we are 
ever to have serious attention paid to psychical 
revelations. “A®,” so happily free from the stigma 
of the mystery-mongers, has been able to raise in 
this book some points of the deepest interest. He 
tries, and asks us to try, to discover what element 
of truth lies in imagination. He cannot accept the 
facile methods of the now fashionable psycho- 
analysts who can explain everything by reference 
to miemory and suppressed desires. Assuming that 
our dreams are old memories refashioned “AZ” 
asks: 

What is it combines with such miraculous skill the 
things seen, taking a tint here, a fragment of form 
there, which uses the colours and forms of memory as 
a palette to paint such masterpieces? 

And he argues that it is “just as marvelous but 
not so credible” to assume that there is an artistic 
« faculty in the subconscious memory, as to believe, 
with him, that dreams come “not by way of the 
physical senses transformed to memory,” but “like 
the image thought transferred, or by obscure ways 
reflected from spheres above us, from the lives of 
others and the visions of others.” The figures of 
dreams move; “they have life and expression. The 
sunlight casts authentic moving shadows on the 
ground.” How can such effects be produced by 
figures composed of innumerable fixed impressions 
in the brain, which, if recombined, could hardly 
make a more lifelike effect than a face composed 
of a hundred thousand pictures of heads refashioned 
and pasted together? 

Dreams are explicable, as “A=” sees it, in either 
of two ways; they are “self-created fantasy” or “the 
mirroring in the brain of an experience of soul in 
a real sphere of being.” While this provides an 
escape from the irritating dogmatism of the Freudian 
scientists, it leaves “the plain workaday people” no 
further advanced in the discussion. Whichever of 





“7's” theories one accepts, “we must postulate 
an unsleeping consciousness within ourselves while 
the brain is asleep; and the unsleeping creature was 
either the creator of the dream or the actor in a 
real event.” He likens himself in one case to “a 
man in a dark hall sc utterly lightless, so soundless, 
that nothing reaches him; and then the door is 
suddenly flung open, and he sees a crowd hurrying 
by, and then the door is closed, and he is again in 
darkness.” Such is the dream which is not “self- 
created fantasy,” but a sudden consciousness of being 
in another sphere where a glimpse is obtained of 
events whose beginning and end are not seen: 

On that hypothesis there were journeyings of the soul 
before and after the moment remembered, but the action 
in priority and succession I could not remember, be- 
cause there was as yet no kinship in the brain to the 
mood of the unsleeping soul or to the deed it did. * 

Arising out of this interpretation of dreams, and 
governing the two-fold hypothesis of “A®,” there is 
an interesting analysis of the difference between im- 
agination and vision, although the two are often 
confounded. “If I look out of the windows of the 
soul,” he writes, that is not an act of imagination, 
but a “vision of something which already exists, 
and which in itself must be unchanged by the act 
of seeing.” On the other hand, “by imagination 
what exists in latency or essence is outrealised and 
is given a form in thought, and we can contemplate 
with full consciousness that which hitherto has been 
unrevealed, or only intuitijonally surmised.” Hence 
it follows that the images of imagination may be 
referred “definitely to an internal creator, with 
power to use or re-mould pre-existing forms and 
endow them with life, motion and voice.” In other 
words, that artist in our subconsciousness whose 
power to refashion memories was defined by “A2” 
as “just as marvelous but not so credible” as his 
own theory, is now postulated to explain the acts 
of imagination as distinct from vision. The differ- 
entiation is important, granting the author’s funda- 
mental theory of the universe, but he is expecting 
too much of the unconverted when he asks them to 
endow imagination with creative faculties denied in 
the case of memory. The more so as he has by no 
means succeeded in showing a real divergence be- 
tween acts of vision and acts of imagination. The 
phenomena described in both cases are to the unr- 
initiated remarkably similar. 

The dreams recorded, wonderful as many of them 
are, may be traced to memories, and since there is 
evidently a mysterious power of refashioning the 
impressions received by the brain, it is possible to 


explain “2's” visions and dreams by the hypothesis 


he rejects. “At no time does he seem to be aware of 
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the important fact that the mind records uncon- 
sciously innumerable impressions. He writes as if 
he could always be certain of exactly what phenom- 
ena have been impressed upon his memory, and he 
argues that when he sees in dreams something of 
which he had no earthly knowledge this is a proof 
of supernatural revelation. But I fancy that any 
reader with a knowledge of physics and of sailing, 
for example, could show “A=” how his description 
of the aerial ships is the obvious result of a lay- 
man’s vague recollections of matters with which he 
has no real acquaintance. His airships have steer- 
ing wheels, though they move in no element in 
which they could be so controlled—surely an in- 
stance of a landsman’s unscientific memory, recalling 
the casually observed fact that ships are steered by 
a wheel. Indeed it will be evident to anyone who 
analyzes “Az’s” pictures that they are essentially 
refashioned memories, colored, it is true, by the 
artistic and metaphysical preoccupations of the 
author. Had his mind been stored with other lore 
than the Eastern scriptures, had his eye been that 
of a mechanical engineer instead of an artist, his 
imaginations and visions would have been molded 
accordingly. Unless perhaps they were entirely ex- 
tinguished ! 


These points are merely a few amongst the many 
suggested by this unique spiritual autobiography, 
which is packed with ideas and richly colored with 
beautiful reveries. It is not only an essential part 
of the work which “A®” has given to the world 
in his verse but it opens up the most attractive fields 
of speculation. Here is a man who has found a 
new way to truth and knowledge, and who is only 
too anxious to submit his methods for examination 
and to invite others to adopt them. If the great 
metaphysicians and philosophers had essayed these 
strange paths along which “A=” has pursued his 
quest, they might have arrived at a perception of 
life more vital to an age conscious of the limitations 
of reason. Will and imagination, so large a factor 
in this mystic doctrine of the universe—were they 
not the basis of Schopenhauer’s metaphysic? Steeped 
as he was in the sacred writings of the East, which 
have meant so much to “A®,” he just failed to 
realize their teaching. If in the end The Candle of 
Vision brings us no nearer than before to the solu- 
tion of the profound mystery of being, it renews an 
old approach to the mysterious problem which chal- 
lenges the intelligence of humanity. 


Ernest A. Boyp. 


The American Soldier 


Airman LITERATURE of the war has passed 
through several phases as marked as the phases of 
our interest and participation in the conflict itself. 
The outbreak of the war found us intellectually 
unprepared, and there followed a feverish eruption of 
explanation. Studies of national ambitions, trade 
rivalries, diplomatic backgrounds were quickly 
placed before the public. Then as our citizens 
became engaged in relief work, or sporadically as 
combatants, their immediate view of the phenomena 
of the war and personal experience in it became 
staple. As our neutrality wore thin and it became 
clear that we should be involved in the final phase 
as arbiter if not as contestant, there appeared fore- 
casts of the settlement in which we must have a part. 
And when we became belligerent the literature of 
the war naturally turned toa record of our participa- 
tion. These several phases have belonged to differ- 
ent classes of writers—the first to historians, pub- 
licists, and other informed persons; the second to 
adventurers; the third to social philosophers and 
economists; and only in the fourth has the war 
correspondent come distinctly into his own. Of this 
final phase two books, both by well-known corre- 
spondents, command attention—Frederick Palmer’s 


America in France (Dodd, Mead; $1.75) and 
Floyd Gibbons’ And They Thought We Wouldn’t 
Fight (George H. Doran; $2). 

The titles of these books correctly prophesy their 
contents, style, and general approach. Mr. Palmer 
writes as a historian—a plain unvarnished tale. 
From his position on General Pershing’s staff as 
censor we may assume that his book is the result 
of the fullest information and of the highest dis- 
cretion. It is in fact the first complete official view 
of America’s part in the war. And with every 
allowance for reserve it is a convincing as well: as 
an impressive one. Mr. Palmer writes as a historian ; 
he also writes as a soldier, not only with an efface- 
ment of himself but also a modesty in regard to his 
fellow soldiers which is both engaging and inspiring. 
There is in his book little of the tone of personal 
reminiscence, little anecdote and illustration. The 
impression which emerges is that of a whole, a 
powerful and highly organized machine, in which 
the individual is not lost indeed, but multiplied 
until his personal .record is an impertinence. Mr. 
Palmer does not disguise the fact that the machine 
did not work perfectly, that there were errors in 
direction, shortcomings in execution. What he im- 
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plies however is the superhuman effort, the extremity 
of toil and sacrifice, with which the individual 
member of the vast complex set himself to limit 
the area of mistake and make good the effects of 
shortage. It is easy to divine beneath the surface 
of his narrative of a successful army the vital con- 
tribution of the man, not only behind the gun, but 
behind the telephone receiver, the motor wheel, even 
the ledger and the counter. 

And this is the view which America will be glad 
to take in the future—a view of the campaign in 
France as a national enterprise in which the qual- 
ities which had marked the geographical, industrial, 
and scientific expansion of the nation were directed 
to a single end, animated by miraculous energy, 
crowned by complete achievement, and glorified by 
heroic sacrifice. 

Mr. Floyd Gibbons, of the Chicago Tribune, 
writes like a newspaper man. In reading his book 
one is reminded of his veteran predecessors, the 
correspondents of the Civil War, of Browne and 
Richardson, and of those classics, Four Years in 
Secessia and The Field, The Dungeon, and The 
Escape; and one recognizes how much journalism 
has gained in amplitude and richness and raciness 
by the intensive cultivation of “the story” at the 
hands of the humbler members of the craft. Mr. 
Gibbons has the closeness of contact with his ma- 
terial, the intimacy with his characters, the im- 
mediateness of style that mark the expert police 
or baseball reporter. His book is a succession of 
journalistic tours de force of which the first, the 
sinking of the Laconia, and the last, the wounding 
of the author during the taking of the Belleau 
Woods by the American marines, are masterpieces 
worthy of G. W. Steevens: Between these are lesser 
stories, the taking over of the first front-line sector 
by American troops, an inspection of the trenches, 
a raid into the enemy dugouts reported by telephone, 
a bombardment, and the rush of the Second Division 
into Picardy to stem the German offensive. Where 
Mr. Palmer is summary, Mr. Gibbons is detailed ; 
where the former is literal and expository, the latter 
is picturesque and illustrative: America in France is 
detached and impersonal ; individual traits and inci- 
dents are the essence of And They Thought We 
Wouldn't Fight. 

Mr. Gibbons made it his business to know the 
American soldier, not as an unidentifiable factor in 
the grim unity of his formations, but as the individ- 
ual, who accepts regimentation with the same 
humorous stoicism with which he accepts war. Mr. 
Gibbons constantly allows him to escape from his 
enforced into his real character, to appear as Big 
Mbriarity, or Missouri Slim, or the dying Wop. 


From the multitude of incidents he disengages the 
American soldier as a type, distinct as the French 
poilu of Barbusse or the British Tommy of Captain 
Beith—a national figure although racially of Italian, 
English, Celtic, Slavic, or Teutonic extraction. It 
would be impossible to recreate this figure in a 
critical summary, but some of his salient traits may 
be enumerated—his imperturbable coolness, his in- 
solent courage, his disconcerting unexpectedness, his 
tolerant good nature, his humor that surmounts 
pain, and his irony that circumvents fate. And a 
few bits of his lively conversation may be quoted. 
The men in the tree-top lookout waiting for the 
German fire: 

“Why in hell don’t they come back at us?” Griffith 
asks. “I’ve had myself all tuned up for the last twenty 
minutes to have a leg blown off and be thankful. I hate 
this waiting stuff.” : 

“Keep your shirt on, Pete,” Stanton remarks. “Give 
‘em a chance to get their breath and come out of their 
holes. That barrage drove ’em down a couple hundred 


feet into the ground and they haven't any elevators to 
come up on.” 


The wireless operator in the open summerhouse: 


“Seems so peaceful here with the sun streaming down 
over these old walls,” he said. 

“What do you hear out of the air?” I asked. 

“Oh, we pick up a lot of junk,” he replied. . . “A 
few minutes ago I heard a German aeroplane signaling 
by wireless to a German battery and directing its fire. 
I could tell every time the aviator said the shot was 
short or over. It’s kinder funny to sit back here in quiet 
and listen in on the war, isn’t” it?” 7 


Dan Bailey, who had lost a leg at Cantigny: 


“I know what I’m going to do when I get home,” he 
said. “I’m going to get a job as an instructor in a roller- 
skating rink.” 

The record of the American soldier as revealed in 
both these books is a valuable comment on democ- 
racy in war. After all, the practical issue between 
democracy and autocracy turned on the question of 
relative efficiency in the test of survival in direct 
conflict of arms. It was the belief of autocracy in 
the essential military unfitness of democracy that 
gave it confidence in forcing the issues that inevit- 
ably added first England and later America to its 
enemies. It appeared to the best authorities that 
the complicated processes of modern warfare could 
not be learned by the ordinary citizen in less than 
two years of intensive training—that a system of 
instruction of such levies could not be maintained 
except by a military caste with a tradition of su- 
periority to the body of citizens that reflected the 
autocracy of the state. Above all, the testing of 
armies in maneuver and the constant practice of the 
general staff in handling large bodies of men and 


material was deemed essential. It is true that 


America entered the war under tutelage—that our 
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unpreparedness was in part at the expense of our 
allies. But granting the contribution of staff work 
and of instruction in major and minor tactics, which 
Was so generously given, the attainment of the 
American officers and men gives ground for belief 
in the ability of democracy to take care of itself. 

What part if any our high command played in 
the major strategy of the last months of the war 
may never be disclosed. Even the story of the Amer- 
ican general who took personal responsibility for 
the counter-offensive at Chateau-Thierry may re- 
main apocryphal. But the mastery of the art of war 
by field officers and men of the American forces is an 
achievement in education of which the example 
should not be lost. The result was brought about 
by an extraordinary spirit of cooperation between 
officers and men. Apart from a small number avail- 
able for active service in the regular army and na- 
tional guard, our officers were college boys sum- 
moned to turn their training to a field which they 
had never thought to enter. Their success was per- 
haps a surprise to the faculties which had trained 
them. They had to teach themselves, and each 
other, and their men. The men taught them- 
selves and each other: The limited expert instruction 


provided was economized to the last degree, used 
as leaven in the whole effervescing mass. And as a 
result our army became an extraordinarily flexible 
and responsive instrument, preserving the best fea- 
tures of democratic organization. The officers could 
not send their men into battle in rigid formations, 
trained to mechanical exactness of maneuver at word 
of command, but they could lead them anywhere. 
The result was, it is true, in the American as in the 
English army, which was trained on essentially the 
same principle, a disproportionate loss of officers. 
That is the price which democracy must always pay 
for being—the sacrifice of its leaders. But that the 
individual maintained himself in spite of the draft 
and the training and the discipline—the whole proc- 
ess of regimentation—and will return personally 
the richer for his experience, no one who reads these 
volumes can doubt. In his justification of democ- 
racy as against autocracy in war the American 
soldier recalls the boast of Pericles to the Athenians: 
“Whereas the Spartans from early youth are al- 
ways undergoing laborious exercises which are to 
make them brave, we live at ease yet are equally 
ready to face danger.” 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


The Economic Interpretation of History: A Footnote 


Pas by some votaries of the political sciences 
as a generalization comparable with the theory of 
evolution, the economic interpretation of history has 
found small favor in the eyes of anthropologists. 
This is not due to any peculiarly bourgeois atmos- 
phere that invests anthropological thought, as ex- 
treme adherents of the materialistic conception 
might assume. . The grounds for an a priori bias 
against that view lie in quite different directions. 
For one thing, the complexities of civilization even 
in its humbler levels are such that antagonism is 
at once roused by advertisements of any vaunted 
master key, whether economic or geographical or 
what not. On the other hand, the students of human 
culture are rightly suspicious of any attempt to 
make reason shoulder the responsibility for most or 
even for much of what mankind has done. They 
are so constantly confronted with the power of 
other impulses that ideological rather than utilitarian 
motives loom large in their consciousness as primary 
causes of human action. When, for example, a 
Crow Indian imperiled his life crawling into the 
midst of the enemy’s camp in order to steal a horse 
tethered to the tent pegs, it is difficult to hold that 
he was prompted by an economic motive, seeing that 





he could much more readily have stolen several un- 
picketed horses roaming about the outskirts. If he 
chose the more arduous method, it was to gain 
not any material benefit but social prestige, which 
was attainable only through some traditionally recog- 
nized act.of bravery. 

Nevertheless every exaggeration in the realm of 
thought seems bound to lead as a normal reaction 
to an equal and contrary perversity. ‘The very super- 
ciliousness with which the modern ethnologist re- 
jects economic causation invites a cautious reexamina- 
tion of the ground. Obviously, the most favorable 
conditions for a fair test of economic influences on 
the structure of society would obtain if we had 
knowledge of a given community at one stage and 
equally satisfactory knowledge of the same com- 
munity at a later period when some basic change of 
economic existence had supervened. Our Western 
civilization hardly furnishes a satisfactory illustra- 
tion, because its complexity obscures the factors at 
work. Simpler modes of: life, while better suited 
for the purpose, present difficulties of a different 
kind. Contact with the Caucasian race frequently 
produces far-reaching changes in economic activity, 
but frequently this modification is accompanied by 
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such disintegration of aboriginal life that nothing 
can be inferred as to the influence due to an enforced 
change from, say, the chase to agriculture. Again, 
where the touch of civilization has not proved disas- 
trous—as among the Navaho of Arizona—we know 
little or nothing of the earlier status of the people 
examined ; we cannot say what has been the effect of 
stock-raising on Navaho custom and thought, for 
the simple reason that records are wanting for the 
ancient life of this tribe before the Spaniards had 
taught them to rear sheep. 

Yet the case is not utterly hopeless, and the north- 
easternmost part of Siberia furnishes us with most 
instructive data. In this region we encounter a 
primitive tribe known as the Chukchi, which is 
divided into two groups differing widely as to their 
mode of subsistence. The Maritime branch con- 
tinues to support itself by fishing and hunting in the 
ancestral fashion, presenting on the whole a re- 
markably Eskimo-like type of Arctic culture. With 
the remainder of the Chukchi these methods of gain- 
ing a livelihood are overshadowed by utilization of 
domesticated reindeer, a feature borrowed from 
other Siberian aborigines in relatively recent times. 
A comparison of the Maritime and the Reindeer 
Chukchi thus supplies us with a definite test of 
what changes may follow a modification of eco- 
nomic conditions; and we are particularly fortu- 
nate in being able to derive our data from Bogoras’ 
monograph, one of the classics of modern ethnog- 
raphy for amplitude of detail and trustworthiness. 

Very significant differences appear in matrimonial 
relations. The Maritime Chukchi is not nearly so 
dependent on a woman’s care as the reindeer-breeder, 
whose tents and clothes demand constant attention. 
Accordingly bachelorhood is more common among 
the sea-hunters than with the reindeer-breeders. 
The Maritime Chukchi is barely able to provide 
for one woman and her issue, so that even bigamy is 
extremely rare, while a wealthy Reindeer Chukchi 
often has one wife to take care of each of his herds. 
The need of assistants to tend the reindeer has also 
fostered a particular form of courtship—the scrip- 
tural method of gaining a bride by rendering a 
herdsman’s services to her father. Equally suggest- 
ive is the status of members of the family. In both 
groups woman normally is in a subordinate position, 
but while the wives of the Reindeer Chukchi have 
much the harder labor they also have an occasional 
chance to gain the ascendancy. When a widow has 
appropriated her husband’s herd she plays the domi- 
nant role during her children’s minority and may 
lord it over a second spouse. The influence of 
property in fashioning customary law is even more 
clearly seen in the position of children and father. 





Since the herd requires everlasting care, boys and 
girls of ten are often impressed into the service, 
while Maritime children of considerably greater age 
continue the care-free existence of youth. A rein- 
deer-owner is master of valuable property and as 
such exacts obedience and deference even in senility. 
Not so among the sea-hunters, where success is de- 
pendent on physical prowess, where every morsel of 
food is the result of labor and privation. Here the 
old men automatically drop out of the race and are 
degraded to the position of tolerated dependents. 

With the Maritime people there is little to rouse 
native cupidity, and theft is relatively rare. The 
introduction of reindeer greatly stimulated theft 
and avarice. A traveler through Maritime terri- 
tory is entertained scot-free for several days; and a 
host will not stop short of sacrificing his sledge or 
house-supports to furnish fuel. In striking contrast 
to such generosity stands the custom of the Rein- 
deer people—inhospitable to the point of churlish- 
ness and unscrupulous in stealing their guest’s pos- 
sessions. Finally may be mentioned an illustration 
of the subtle influence exerted by the very fact of 
property rights. Property becomes in a way an end 
in itself, as in modern rules of primogeniture. With 
the Maritime people, to be sure, the eldest son gets 
the best share of his father’s implements, but the 
house is simply broken down and its contents divided 
among the survivors. Such division strikes the Rein- 
deer Chukchi as almost sacrilegious. The house 
must descend to the heir-apparent undivided. Fail- 
ing issue, a wealthy reindeer-breeder will go to any 
lengths to perpetuate his hoard by adopting a remote 
relative or transmitting the whole to a friend. 

It seers to have been only within the last hundred 
years ‘that the Chukchi developed into intensive rein- 
deer-breeders. During this extremely brief span of 
time, then, economic specialization has produced pro- 
found alterations in the social usages of the Chukchi 
—nay, in their very outlook on life and their ulti- 
mate ideals. In view of the ocular demonstration 
supplied by a comparison of the Maritime and the 
Reindeer Chukchi, the total rejection of economic 
factors as a cultural force appears untenable. 
Doubtiess they are even in this instance far from 
being the only ones. A sane appraisal of their effi- 
cacy may be suggested by an analogy from the his- 
tory of philosophy. The early Greek philosophers’ 
attempt to describe the universe solely in terms of 
water is no longer more than a metaphysical curios- 
ity; but no one doubts the important part which 
water has played in the fashioning of the globe. An 
assumed cause may not be omnipotent, yet it may 
be very far indeed from being reduced to impotence. 


Rosert H. Lowi. 
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London, December 9 


y CHEERFUL turmoil of the armistice celebra- 
tions has been succeeded here by the more doubtful 
turmoil of a General Election; and but for one 
circumstance literature would have been swamped. 
This one circumstances is the fact that the Labor 
Party is the rising force in British politics; and the 
Labor Party, since the revision of its basis by which 
it opened its arms to mental as well as manual work- 
ers, seéms to be regarded by British authors with 
more enthusiasm than any other. We all expected 
as a consequence of this that several of the Labor 
candidates would be men of letters; but our expecta- 
tions have been disappointed, save by Mr. J. C. 
Squire, who is standing for the University of Cam- 
bridge. He will probably not succeed at the first 
attempt; but he will lay a foundation for the future. 
In that future Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who adds 
to a complete understanding of the agricultural 
laborer a capacity for writing poetry about him, may 
be persuaded to reconsider his decision not to stand ; 
and encouraged by these examples others may enter 
the field. Then we shall have what I think we have 
never had before, poets and authors in the House of 
Commons who, on taking their seats, will remain 
poets and authors just as much as a stockbroker 
remains a stockbroker. Hitherto the nearest ap- 
proach we have had has been in journalists who have 
decided to subordinate journalism to the more im- 
posing career of politics. And then, I suppose, the 
millennium will begin; or at least the claims of 
literature will receive attention commensurable with 
that given to the claims of cheese. 

Certainly if women have deserved the vote by 
their indispensability during the war, authors, for 
the same reason, have deserved a greater influence 
on affairs. Our Government surprisingly perceived 
that literature might be used to strengthen opinion; 
and—this being truly remarkable—they asked a 
number of literary men to advise them how it should 
be done. They also appointed Colonel John Buchan 
to be Director of Propaganda. Colonel Buchan is 
a publisher and also the genial author of a number 
of “shockers” which are better written than most 
of their kind. The choice might have been better: 
it might also have been worse. Colonel Buchan did 
his work well, if not with much imagination or much 
alertness to the latest movements. I am told that 
when he interviewed a young, rather advanced 
painter who sought the post of “Official Artist” at 
the front, he remarked, in a time-honored formula, 


that he knew nothing about pictures but he knew 
what he liked and further added, ingratiatingly, that 
the works of the man to whom he was talking looked 
as though they might have been done by a child of 
seven. However, the young painter got his appoint- 
ment. This of course was too good to last; and 
presently Colonel Buchan had put over his head a 
“Minister of Information,” Lord Beaverbrooke, a 
Canadian financier, whose chief connection with 
literature consisted in his recent acquisition of con- 
trol over a London morning paper. Of him I am 
told that one day early this year he asked one of his 
departments to furnish him with a list of the most 
successful English war-poets. In due course the 
list arrived, headed by the name of Rupert Brooke. 
The Minister of Information then directed one of 
his secretaries to write to Mr. Brooke, making an 
appointmént for an interview. Lord Beaverbrooke 
did, however, introduce into his Ministry a real 
man of letters in the person of Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
and, not long before the cessation of hostilities, Mr. 
Bennett attained a position there equivalent to that 
of Permanent Under-Secretary of State in one of 
the War Department Offices. I do not know how 
to convey to anyone not intimately acquainted with 
our social structure what a solidly and respectably 
glorious position this is. I can only say that it is 
solid and respectable and glorious indeed. I look 
forward with excitement to the description which 
Mr. Bennett, now unchained, will surely give us 
of his sensations in it. In addition to these, other 
men of letters have made themselves useful in various 
branches of the public service. Mr. Walter de la 
Mare has decorated as well as strengthened the 
Ministry of Food; a little group has introduced 
some intelligence into the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office, and others have found employ- 
ment in the Censorship. Some have even received 
some of the mysterious orders and distinctions which 
are now distributed with a lavish hand. So we may 
fairly claim to have played our part in the civilian 
life of our nation at war. Now that the normal 
status of things is returning and the ordinary chan- 
nel into public life is again Parliamentary politics 
rather than bureaucratic employment, I trust we 
shall forget neither our rights nor our duties. Poets 
are now, curiously, regarded as useful and worthy 
members of society; and the Labor Party might 
brighten the rather drab ranks of its legions by 
adopting a few more as candidates. 
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We are thus, you will perceive, all rather turned 
outward upon the nation’s affairs than inward 
upon our own. This will account for the fact that 
the autumn publishing season has been, on the whole, 
rather dull. There has been a new volume of 
poems by Mr. W. H. Davies, a book by Mr. Hud- 
son, this, that, and the other—all very pleasant to 
have. The publication of Swinburne’s letters (the 
real collection this time) and the appearance of an 
enormous work by Sir James Frazer called Folklore 
in the Old Testament, are events; but they are 
productive rather of satisfaction than of rapture. 
No great genius has suddenly flamed into sight; nor 
is it probable that any of us should yet have noticed 
him if he had. (I must put it on record that I am 
aware of the logical flaw in this sentence; and I 
leave it at that.) 

One attractive and interesting personality has 
been removed from us by the death, the compara- 
tively early death, of Mr. Robert Ross. Mr. Ross 
was a writer and an art critic with his own claims 
to distinction ; but he was best known in the general 
world of letters as the devoted friend and posthu- 
mous defender of Oscar Wilde. The cult of Wilde 
has been to me always a rather incomprehensible 
thing. That he was a wit I will readily believe; 
that he was a great poet even in The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol, which nevertheless has a certain 
power, | am prepared stoutly to deny. His career 
and his pose, the things for which he was first fol- 
lowed and then pursued, were frankly borrowed; 
and | cannot bring myself to think that he was a 
great man. Yet there is something potent in his 
memory which still sets people by the ears; and no 
long intervals elapse between law cases (mostly libel 
actions) in which infuriated litigants throw his 
name at one another across a pleasantly scandalized 
court. One of Wilde’s own associates in particular, 
who had repented that connection, spent much 
energy in chasing Mr. Ross, who was far from re- 
penting; and this (one would think, somewhat un- 
necessary) enthusiasm must have been one of the 
principal curses of Mr. Ross’ life. Yet he never 
wavered in his faith or sought to dissemble it; and 
I verily believe that he died holding Wilde to have 
been an epoch-making artist. One cannot but ad- 
mire so much steadfastness based on so inadequate 
a foundation. Perhaps now that Mr. Ross is gone 
we shall hear Wilde’s name mentioned less often 
in a good or an evil connection. Yet I doubt it. 
Early this year he and his factitious wickedness 
turned up in the ridiculous Pemberton-Billing affair 
apropos of German influence in England, so it is 





difficult to say that any train of thought cannot 
reach the same goal. I do not think that it matters 
very much. But it is one of the minor curiosities 
of life that a person so essentially of the second rate 
should have proved so disconcertingly immortal. 
The evil that men do rarely lives after them in so 
obvious a shape and still more rarely, I think, does 
so little harm. 

There was a time when Wilde was looked to as 
the regenerator of the English theater; and The 
Importance of Being Earnest is, I suppose, still the 
most perfect stage-play we have had since Congreve. 
But one comedy does not make a renaissance; and 
Wilde’s other plays all led into a cul-de-sac. We 
were still looking for the regenerator (there had 
been several other candidates in the meanwhile) 
when the war broke out and suspended dramatic 
activity to make way for the sort of play that is 
expected to amuse subalterns home on leave. I 
am led into this train of thought by reading a volume 
of reprinted essays by a very clever dramatic critic, 
Captain James E. Agate. His book Buzz! Buzz! 
(Collins; 6s.) is as clever as its title, which, unless 
you are much quicker than I am, you have not yet 
recognized as Shakespearean quotation. But it in- 
duced in me a feeling of profound weariness. Are 
we, I asked myself, to begin all over again the hope- 
less struggle to force the intellectual drama (thrice 
damnable phrase) down the throats of audiences 
who very sensibly do not want it? Are we to de- 
velop again, having mercifully forgotten it, that old 
factitious enthusiasm for the inexpressibly gloomy 
works of innumerable Germans, Swedes, Czechs, 
and other aliens, and to allow to grow in ourselves, 
or, at the worst, to foster, that feeling of superiority 
over the uninstructed which is generated by the 
visual knowledge of their unspeakable (I use the 
word literally, of course) names? -Are we, I cried 
as my despair rose unquenchably, to submit to end- 
less courses of plays by Bernard Shaw, in which the 
undeniable treasures of wit and fancy are corrupted 
by theories that have already begun to decay, mostly 
because there is nothing else we can honestly affirm 
to be more amusing than A Week-End at Brighton, 
the latest adapted French farce, or Cheer Up!, the 
All-Legs Revue? But, after all, there is hope for 
us in the distance. A play exists by the late James 
Avoy Hecker which, I am told, is the best poetic 
drama since Shakespeare. I put my faith, then, in a 
poetic theater which, apart from this, does not yet 
exist. But more on this another time. Already I 
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Ow waar Terms wit Russia BE PERMITTED TO 
enter the League of Nations? What price, political 
and economic, must she pay for inclusion in the 
world confederation that is to give common security 
and protection to all states? Those who speak for 
Soviet Russia and those who speak for the dis- 
gruntled groups representing the opposing factions 
have already asked tiicse questions, but thus far the 
questions have remained unanswered. It is now 
reasonably certain that no delegates will be con- 
sidered accredited by Russia to the peace confer- 
ence, and that her fate—as M. Clemenceau said in 
his speech to the Chamber of Deputies on December 
30 would be equally true of “the fate of nations in 
all parts of the world”—will be determined by her 
former Allies, France, England, Italy, and America. 
Admittedly the policy which is to be pursued to- 
wards Russia is of first-rate importance for the 
future peace of the world. Thus far, in spite of 
Senator Johnson’s spirited and just queries, this 
Government has not seen fit to enlighten its citizens. 
Lord Milner, speaking for the British Government, 
has given some explanation, feeble and inadequate 
though it be. He has stated that it would be a 
flagrant violation of British honor if those Russians 
who had aided the intervening troops were left to 
the tender mercies of the Bolsheviki. MM. Pichon, 
speaking for the French Government, has given his 
explanation too. It is: intervention was “inevitable” 
(he does not state exactly why) ; intervention has be- 
come “defensive” in order to prevent the Bolsheviki 
from invading the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and West- 
ern Siberia. But he is franker than his British col- 
league. Amidst a storm of protest from the benches 
of the Left and cries of “The war is beginning 
anew!” M. Pichon went on to explain that “in the 
future” an offensive intervention might be necessary 
in order to “destroy” Bolshevism. French troops 
are fighting the Russian “Republican” army in 
Odessa and Sebastopol, and British troops have al- 
ready landed at Riga, Reval, and Helsingfors. Our 
own War Trade Board has authorized shipments 
of goods to Finland—where the White Guard has 
cooperated with the Germans in driving out the 
Bolsheviki—and to those parts of Siberia under 
control of the “Army of Occupation.” Briefly, then, 
the avowed intentions of the statesmen of the Allies 
who have condescended to speak, and the overt acts 





of all the Governments of the Entente, give a clear 
clue to the policy to be pursued towards Russia. 
Under no circumstances is Soviet Russia to be recog- 
nized or to be admitted to the League of Nations. 
Tempered only by the war-weariness of their own 
peoples and the degree of skepticism which may be 
aroused in even the most gullible of publics, the 
Governments of the Allies intend to destroy Soviet 
Russia root and branch. Yet as a matter of fact 
this failure to gain political recognition would not 
particularly disturb the leaders of Soviet Russia if 
they could in any way arrange for economic coopera- 
tion with the Governments of their former Allies. 
But the destruction contemplated is not mere po- 
litical isolation from the benefits of the League of 
Nations: it is actual economic destruction. Some 
time ago the Soviet Government bought and paid 
for nets and fishing instruments in Norway. The 
goods were shipped; on October 26 the boat trans- 
porting them was stopped and the goods seized by the 
British. Other purchases in neutral countries have 
been prevented from leaving the warehouses. The 
economic blockade is effective. Was it irony on the 
part of M. Pichon when in the speech above quoted 
he gracefully referred to the fact that because France 
had already given so much to the common cause 
“our allies should contribute to this intervention on 
a larger scale than we”? Not entirely irony. For 
M. Pichon was not thinking merely of Great 
Britain’s effective blockade against Russia. The 
hint was pretty plain that a large share of the task 
of destroying Soviet Russia should in justice devolve 
upon the United States, which has sacrificed far 
less proportionately than any other nation in the 
victory over Germany. In a word, the United 
States is to furnish the economic help and, if neces- 
sary, the military assistance required to guarantee 
that neither a Soviet Russia nor Germany shall long 
continue to exist and to embarrass the victorious 
Governments of England, France, and Italy, who 
naturally enough see in a weak Russia, on the one 
hand, and in a “stable”’” Germany, on the other, the 
opportunity for exploitation of natural resources and 
for rich indemnities from a defeated and disciplined 
industrial nation. From every part of the United 
States should arise an uncompromising demand for 
the discontinuance of this imperialistic adventure 
into which our Government is plunging us. 
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SuperriciaLty, THE RESULTS OF THE BritisH 
elections are discouraging to liberals: Asquith, Hen- 
derson, Snowden, Macdonald are all defeated; the 
Liberal and Nationalist Parties are practically wiped 
out of existence; Labor acquires only sixty-five seats 
instead of the expected 100; Ireland threatens civil 
war in its practical sweep for the Sinn Fein; the 
Tories of England, France, and America pluck up 
heart and become shamelessly explicit in their de- 
mands for a punitive, vindictive peace. Yet the ad- 
verb “superficially” is merited. If a general election 
had been held in Germany three days after the start 
of the last March offensive, who can doubt that the 
results would have been overwhelmingly conserva- 
tive? And in less than nine months Germany turns 
revolutionary. In the first flush of a victory that 
must have seemed as sudden as it was complete, it 
was hardly to be expected that England would 
repudiate the leader who had, in the popular mind 
at any rate, successfully brought her through the 
crisis. The day of election found England in a 
position more powerful and world dominant than 
she has ever occupied in her history as an empire. 
Was it to have been expected that a vote of confi- 
dence would then be denied? But there are fur- 
ther considerations which make the Coalition vic- 
tory less significant than appears on the surface of 
the number of votes. . London and Scotland polled 
less than half their electorate; Wales, just half; 
English boroughs and counties, a little more than 
half—striking proof, if proof were needed, that to a 
large section of the electorate the contest was re- 
garded as unreal and that suspicion of parliamentari- 
anism is strong. Furthermore the system of “proxy” 
voting for the army inevitably prdduced a situation 
wherein about one third of the votes actually cast 
represented the considered political opinion of the 
men in khaki. It is noteworthy that most of the 
ballots cast out were from soldiers and that across 
the slips were written expressions like “Send us 
home and we will vote,” and “We have no informa- 
tion about the candidates.” Even granting, how- 
ever, that the Coalition victory represented the 
practically unanimous present day view of England, 
the evidence is definitive that a few weeks will see 
a marked shift in popular conviction. The whole 
problem of peace and reconstruction is placed 
squarely upon Lloyd George’s shoulders: he has 
given election hostages to fate in the form of all 
sorts of extravagant promises. But if the word of 
English liberal journals is to be believed, the plans 
for demobilization of the army and the reabsorption 
of men into industry and the placing of them upon 
the land are as uncoordinated and inadequate as our 
own. The Lloyd George Government will be faced 
with a serious unemployment crisis before the Peace 
Conference has concluded its sittings. Ireland openly 
declares its intention to provoke serious military 
clashes before the conference finishes its work. And 
if many of the peace terms which Lloyd George 


promised in the heat of the campaign are carried out 
literally, the result will be the increase of Bolshevism 
everywhere east of the Rhine, with consequent drains 
upon British finance and men for holding in check 
the very forces which the stupidity of its statesmen 
will have aroused. Every one of Lloyd George’s 
campaign chickens is coming home to roost—and 
with a tag to show its paternity. Moreover the 
national unity which inevitably prevailed for a few 
weeks following the close of the most successful of 
wars is bound soon to disappear. The very intensity 
of the long political union sacrée of the war proved 
its artificiality, and with the relaxing of external 
hostility internal and domestic differences are cer- 
tain to be accentuated and sharpened. Lloyd George 
has aroused high hopes; if those hopes are disap- 
pointed, the resentment will be greater than would 
have been the case with a statesman who had 
modestly promised less. Labor should not now lose 
its opportunity. It should point out the mistakes 
and broken promises of the Coalition regime calmly 
and without exaggeration. It should do everything 
in its power to strengthen the personnel of its lead- 
ers. For the indications are that England will see 
another General Election before summer, and that 
the country will then look as hopefully to Labor as 
it is now looking to Coalition. 


Tu coNvENTIONAL SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT, FOR 
all that is beautiful in the spirit that prompts its erec- 
tion, is not the least ugly by-product of war. But 
what impresses the beholder is not so much its ugli- 
ness—and its appalling monotony in ugliness—as its 
utter futility as a memorial. Spiked and rusting can- 
non in neglected corners have something to say, how- 
ever inappropriate; but to whom do the lumps of 
granite and bronze which, after the Civil War, 
broke out upon the Northern states like a rash com- 
municate any notion of the passion for union, the hu- 
mane pity, and the intolerable sacrifices which they 
were piled up to commemorate? And now that we 
are concluding another great war, waged in much 
the same spirit, and in hundreds of deeply roused 
communities, are gathering funds for memorials, 
shall we again trust an ugly and dumb masonry with 
the memory of those who have given that spirit the 
last full measure of devotion? The War Camp 
Community Service hopes we shall not. It pro- 
poses instead that we endow Community Houses, 
not unlike those the Service has built to further its 
program of hospitality to men in uniform, and make 
them permanent “living” memorials to our soldiers. 
Such Houses, of course, would function differently 
in communities of differing size; but there is no 
reason why each of them should not acquire its own 
technique for serving the everyday social needs of 
its common owners and at the same time of keeping 
alive the memory of these days. Cities might main- 
tain democratic auditoriums like Faneuil Hall or 
Independence Hall ; towns might transfer to the new 
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House the richly varied activities which are begin- 
ning to cluster round community centers in the 
schools. Homes for community drama and music 
might be provided. Memorials like these would of 
necessity prove flexible in character, responsive to the 
changing spirit of their communities: they could 
not, as shafts of stone and metal must, become mere 
stubborn souvenirs of an archaic militarism. Phys- 
ically, they would be harder to make ugly in the first 
instance; and certainly an initial ugliness could be 
remedied as the community’s taste improved. -In 
the deafening barrage of after-the-war proposals 
from war-time committees this suggestion of the 
War Camp Community Service is one to which we 
can profitably give ear. 


Perars THE MEMORY THAT WILL LIVE MOST VIV- 
idly of Randolph Bourne is of his quick perception of 
sham and pretense. Pompous gentility and ritual- 
ism, whether encrusted convention or mere tradition, 
aroused his power of biting irony; for graceful and 
engaging as was his satire, it never lacked the edge 
which gave it a peculiar distinction. Gifted with a 
fine and alert intelligence, Bourne coupled it with 
an extraordinary ability as a craftsman in writing. 
He could easily have won more substantial recogni- 
tion by employing his gifts in the service of the 
accepted and the acknowledged, but he never once 
played false to his spontaneous sympathies and his 
personal bias. The direction of those sympathies 
and that bias had become fairly clear even before his 
untimely death: he demanded of life richer esthetic 
experiences, the companionship of fuller intellectual 
straightforwardness, more emotional range and 
flexibility than his American environment could 
possibly yield without radical transformation. To 
that radical transformation Bourne gave his best 
efforts and ability. In all of his work, whether in 
the book reviews that were themselves pieces of 
creative writing or in his books or articles on educa- 
tion or even politics, he was always sharply insistent 
upon the contributions which our immigrants could 
make to our national life, mockingly contemptuous 
of the timidity and surviving Puritan shyness which 
rejected them. He exposed unerringly the staleness 
which comes from atrophy of the living spirit. Nor 
was he perturbed or frightened at the more un- 
toward forms which flaring rebellion might take—he 
welcomed and understood them even when his atti- 
tude resulted in a kind of perversity of fairness— 
although he refused to be beguiled by new formulas 
which were the mere fashionable radical escape from 
the old. His influence was a constant invigoration 
and challenge. The shibboleths and fine words of 
the day were examined in a merciless Socratic spirit. 
It was hardly in the way of systematic intellectual 
achievement that either his ability or his tempera- 
ment led hir.: he was rather a watchman and ques- 
tioner of the intellectual achievements of others— 
a challenger whom even the greatest could not afford 


to ignore. Time would have matured his judgment 
and perhaps mellowed a wit as urbane as any in our 
tradition. But it would scarcely have changed the 
fundamental quality of his contribution to our in- 
tellectual life. The loss of that contribution is 
irremediable. All of us are the poorer for-his going. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF THE DIAL IN REGARD TO RUSSIA 
would seem to need no further explanation, yet in 
answer to correspondence received since the number 
of December 14 went into circulation, it may be well 
to restate it: 

First, THe Dra regards the case of Russia as 
the most important of the problems affecting any one 
nation to be considered at the Peace Conference— 
more important than Germany or Czecho-Slovakia 
or Poland or Jugo-Slavia or France or Italy or 
Ireland. It involves in the most fundamental way 
the whole question of democracy as affected by the 
relations between nations. As President Wilson has 
said: 

The treatment accorded to Russia by her sister nations 

in the months to come will be the acid test of their good 
will, of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished 
from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 
This problem is laid upon America the more ur- 
gently because Russia, in spite of the immense ‘sac- 
rifices and sufferings of her people, will evidently 
not have an opportunity to speak for herself in that 
conference. 

Second, in order that public opinion in the United 
States may be informed in regard to the present 
state of affairs in Russia, the aims of her present 
Government, and the relation of that Government to 
the Russian people, THe D1 believes that the full- 
est publicity should be given to all the facts obtain- 
able. THe Diat has no fear that the people of the 
United States will fail to give sympathy where it is 
due and material support where it is needed if they 
are allowed to understand the situation. It would 
be a monstrous result of the war for democracy 
now ended if as a result of restrictions upon freedom 
of speech the United States should drift into another 
war which the public mind has had no opportunity 
to understand or sanction. This would indeed be 
to reverse President Wilson’s motto: it would be 
Victory Without Peace. 

Tue Diaz holds no brief for the present regime 
in Russia except in so far as it is misrepresented in 
a way to mislead public opinion in the United 
States. We shall publish from time to time state- 
ments of fact which have been verified, and im- 
portant documents which have been authenticated. 
Tue Dit is prepared to gerve as a bureau of intelli- 
gence, to answer questions, to supply copies of docu- 
ments, to bring inquirers into contact with authorita- 
tive sources of information. It will act not in the 
spirit of propaganda but of truth. 
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Foreign Comment 
Open DIPLOMACY IN RUSSIA 


The following is a translation of the official 
declaration issued by the Russian Peace Delegation 
at the time of signing the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
March 3, 1918: 


The Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government of the 
Russian Republic, which has announced the cessation of 
war and has demobilized its army, is compelled by the 
attack of the German troops to accept the ultimatum pre- 
sented by Germany by announcement on the twenty-fourth 
of February and has delegated us to sign these terms 
which are being imposed on us by violence. 

The negotiations which previously took place in Brest- 
Litovsk between Russia on one side and Germany and 
her allies on the other made it evident to all that the 
so-called (by the German representatives) “Peace of 
Agreement” is in reality a peace definitely annexational 
and imperialistic. Now the Brest terms are made a great 
deal worse. The peace which now is being concluded 
here, in Brest-Litovsk, is not a peace based on free agree- 
ment of the people of Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey. It is a peace which is being dic- 
tated at the point of the gun. It is a peace which Revolu- 
tionary Russia is compelled to accept with its teeth 
clenched. It is a peace which, undef the pretext of 
“liberation” of the frontier districts of Russia, in reality 
turns them into German provinces, and denies them the 
right of free definition which was granted to them by the 
Workmen’s and Peasants’ Government of Revolutionary 
Russia. It is a peace which under the pretext of re- 
establishing order in these districts, gives armed assist- 
ance to the oppressing classes against the working class, 
and helps to put back on the laboring masses the yoke of 
oppression, which was thrown off by the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It is a peace which imposes, for a long time, on the 
laboring people of Russia the old commercial treaty of 
1904, which was made in the interests of the German 
agrarians, and which is now made even worse; and 
at the same time it assures the payment of interest to the 
German and Austro-Hungarian bourgeoisie on the obli- 
gations of the Czar’s Government, which were repudiated 
by Revolutionary Russia. Finally, as if to emphasize 
clearly the real class character of the German armed 
raid, the German ultimatum attempts to stop the mouth 
of the Russian Revolution by prohibiting agitation di- 
rected against the governments of the Quadruple Alliance 
and their military authorities. 

But not only all that. Under the same pretext of re- 
establishing order, Germany by force of arms occupies 
districts with a pure Russian population and establishes 
there a regime of military occupation and a return to the 
pre-Revolutionary order. In the Ukraine and in Finland 
Germany demands the non-interference of Revoiutionary 
Russia, and at the same time actively assists the counter- 
Revolutionary forces against Revolutionary workmen and 
peasants. In the Caucasus, in direct violation of the 
terms formulated by Germany itself in the ultimatum of 
February 21, Germany tears away for the benefit of 
Turkey the districts of Ardaghan, Karse, and Batume, 
which were not conquered even once by the Turkish 
armies, without any consideration whatsoever of the real 
will of the population of these districts. 

The most brazen forcible annexational seizures and 
possession of the most important strategic points, which 
can have only one purpose; the preparation of further 
invasion of Russia; and the defense of the capitalistic 
interests against the workmen’s and peasants’ revolution— 
these are the real aims that are served by the offensive 
of the German troops, undertaken on the eighteenth of 
February, without the seven days’ notice which was 


‘ 


assured by the armistice treaty made between Russia and 
the powers of the Quadruple Alliance on the fifteenth of 
December 1917. 

This invasion was not stopped, in spite of the statement 
of the Council of People’s Commissaires of its acceptance 
of terms formulated in the German ultimatum of Feb- 
ruary 21. This invasion was not stopped, in spite of the 
resumption of the work of the Peace Conference in 
Brest-Litovsk and in spite of the official protest of the 
Russian Delegation. By all this all the peace terms 
offered by Germany and her allies are reduced entirely 
to an ultimatum presented to Russia and supported from 
the side of the framers of this peace treaty by threat of 
direct armed violence. 

But in the created situation Russia has no possibility 
of choice. By demobilizing its armies the Russian Revolu- 
tion had placed its fate in the hands of the German 
people. 

The Russian Delegation in Brest-Litovsk had openly 
stated, in due time, that not a single honest man would 
believe that a war against Russia now might be a defen- 
sive war. Germany has undertaken the offensive. Under 
the slogan of establishing order, but in reality for the pur- 
poses of strangling the Russian Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Revolution in the interests of the world’s imperialism, 
German militarism has now succeeded in moving its 
troops against the workingmen and peasant masses of the 
Russian Socialist Republic. The German proletariat has 
noc as yet proved to be sufficiently strong to stop this 
attack. We do not doubt for a single minute that this 
triumph of imperialism and militarism over the interna- 
tional proletarian revolution will prove to be only tem- 
porary and transitive. 

Under the present conditions the Soviet Government of 
the Russian Republic, which is left only to its own re- 
sources, cannot resist the armed offensive of German 
imperialism, and in the name of the preservation of 
Revolutionary Russia is compelled to accept the demands 
presented to it. 

We are authorized by our Government to sign the 
peace treaty. Compelled, in spite of our protest, to carry 
on negotiations under the very exceptional conditions of 
continuing military operations, which are not meeting 
with resistance from the Russian side, we cannot subject 
to any further butchery the Russian workmen and peas- 
ants, who have refused to continue the war any 
longer. 

We openly state before the face of workmen, peasants, 
and soldiers of Russia and Germany, before the face of 
the laboring and exploited classes of the whole world, 
that we are compelled to accept the ultimatum dictated 
by the side which is at the present time more powerful, 
and are signing immediately the ultimative peace treaty 
presented to us, desisting from any deliberation upon it 
whatsoever. 


It was in the same tenor that the Soviet Govern- 
ment later welcomed to Russia the first German 
Ambassador under the new treaty. We quote from 
the Russian newspaper Izvestia of April 27: 


The official reply of the Soviet Government of Russia 
to the greetings from the German Imperial Chancellor, 
Count Hertling, upon the presentation of credentials by 
the German Ambassador to Moscow, Count Mirbach, to 
the representatives of the Soviet Government. 

This reply was read to the German ambassador by 
Soverdlor, the chairman of the All Russian Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets, in the Kremlin on April 
26, 1918: 

“In the name of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic I have the honor to greet in you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, the representative of the power with which was 
concluded the peace treaty of Brest, as a result of which 
there was established between the two countries the peace 
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which was so essential to the people. All the obstacles to 
this peace must be removed. For this purpose our Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs has today sent a note to the 
German Government—a copy of which was handed to 
you, Mr. Ambassador—the purpose of which is to remove 
all those dangers which threaten peace. 

“I permit myself to express the hope that you, Mr. Am- 
bassador, will, from your side, make all the necessary 
efforts for the satisfactory settlement of the problem and 
the securing of peace between the German Government 
and the Soviet Republic.” 


THE NEw STATESMAN ON THE SOVIETS 


The opposition of English liberal opinion to mili- 
tary intervention in Russia, as reported in this col- 
umn two weeks ago, is further manifested in the 
New Statesman. For more than a year that Liberal 
weekly has been consistently anti-Bolshevik. Now, 
in its issue of December 21, it prints an article as- 
serting that the Bolsheviki are the real restorers 
of order in Russia: 


Order is more thoroughly reestablished in Russia now 
than at any time since the fall of Czardom. Food dis- 
tribution is better organized than at any time during the 
whole war. Factories are rapidly starting up again, as 
fast as raw material can be obtained. Management of 
the factories by committees failed, for obvious reasons. 
Management by the Soviets, with consultative committees 
of employees, has been substituted with growing 
success. 

The Bolsheviki, though hampered by undesirable tools, 
are cleaning the country of bribery and corruption. 
“Terror” has ceased. It has been greatly exaggerated. 
If Nikolai Lenine had not been in bed, as the result of a 
wound, there would have been no “terror” in Moscow. 
There has been no execution in Moscow for two months. 
During the “terror” there were 400 executions, of which 
60 per cent were corrupt Soviet officials. Inefficiency is 
being remedied by rapid recruiting from the educated 
classes. 

The Red army has become a real disciplined force, with 
a new spirit of revolutionary and nationalistic enthusiasm. 
Its numbers are uncertain, but there are at least 600,000 
men in its ranks. It has rifles, machine guns and am- 
munition in plenty, but little artillery. No Russian army 
has a chance against it. It has experienced nothing but 
success since September. Great masses of professional 
men and petty bourgeoisie have gone over to the Bolshe- 
viki during the past few months. In the large towns, the 
workmen almost unanimously support the Bolsheviki. 
The peasants were hostile for a long time, but the forma- 
tion of “poverty committees” and the administration of 
the affairs of every village in the interests of the peasants 
has resulted in a great majority now keenly supporting 
Lenine. 

The invading British army, which six months ago 
would have found many friends, now finds only a very 
few. These are mostly property owners. Where the 
White Guards (anti-Bolsheviki) temporarily occupied 
districts, they have carried out “terrors” on a scale the 
Red Guards never dreamed of. Any government estab- 
lished by us will need the support of foreign bayonets, as 
the Russian proletatiat are thoroughly imbued with Bol- 
shevism. 

The Bolsheviki would be certain to get a majority in 
a constituent assembly, but they prefer a Soviet govern- 
ment. This is frankly class rule, in which property 
owners have no voice until they become proletarians, 
but, as a majority rule, it is broader than ours was before 
the last reform act. 


Communications 
ALLIED RUBLES 


Sir: It is reported that Great Britain and Japan 
are issuing their own rubles in Russia. Washington, 
too, is reported to be paying attention to the same 
subject and to contemplate issuing American rubles 
in Russia. 

This fundamental question arises: if the Allied 
governments are imbued with the desire to render 
financial aid to Russia, and if to their mind the best 
remedy. is to inflate Russia with new paper rubles, 
why do they not issue consolidated notes, guaranteed 
by all the Allied governments together? 

In abstaining from answering the rhetorical ques- 
tion put above, let us emphasize with all possible 
vigor that the issuing of rubles by foreign govern- 
ments—no matter what motives are leading them 
to such a measure—can be considered only as the 
clearest kind of violation of Russian sovereignty. It 
is absolutely inconsistent with the principle of self- 
determination of nations. The right of issuing cur- 
rency notes or allowing similar issues is the most 
sacred right of every nation and should be violated 
under no circumstances. Only the nation itself, 
under emergency, can alienate this right. 

Let us consider the probable consequences of this 
issuing of rubles by foreign governments. —~ 

Like the financial systems of all other belligerent 
governments except the United States, the financial 
system of Russia is very much disturbed—the in- 
evitable disturbance due to the terrible economic 
burden laid upon the shoulders of Russia during the 
war. The paper inflation of Russia amounts to at 
least forty billion rubles, supported by a gold reserve 
of about one billion rubles. It ought to be self-evi- 
dent that the inflation of Russian currency with 
Japanese, English, and American paper rubles can 
have only one result—the further destruction of 
Russia’s financial system. 

Now the English government is insuring the con- 
vertibility of its rubles into sterling at a rate of 
exchange of forty rubles to one pound, that is, about 
12% cents. (From the newspaper report it is not 
clear whether the exchange of notes is insured in 
gold or paper sterling.) Such a rate of exchange is 
much lower than the real exchange rate of Russian 
currency on the New York Stock Exchange today: 
about 18 cents. It is needless to point out that with 
the conclusion of the armistice, with the growing 
possibility of export of raw materials from Russia 
and the growing need of the Allied governments for 
Russian rubles to maintain their armies now occupy- 
ing Russian territory, the exchange rate of the Rus- 
sian ruble, other things being equal, should show a 
rising tendency. We saw indeed that the exchange 
rate of Russian currency in New York gradually 
increased from 8 cents to 25 in the middle of No- 
vember and only from that date—doubtless in con- 
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nection with the rumors of the intention of the 
Allied governments to issue their own rubles in 
Russia—did this tendency stop. Thereafter the rate 
of the Russian ruble began to fall. Evidently it will 
become lower, the more Japanese, English, and 
American rubles are issued. 

But the financial consequences of the measure are 
today only of subordinate importance. The eco- 
nomic consequences are vital. 

Russia needs economic help; she needs foodstuffs, 
clothing, tools, farm machinery, and so on. She 
needs economic goods. She cannot afford to supply 
with her own goods the Allied armies now occupying 
her territory and to export her materials into Allied 
countries without receiving an equivalent in real 
goods instead of in paper money. In issuing their 
own rubles the Allied governments are issuing a 
loan on the Russian market, a loan which does not 
bear any interest. The Allied governments are pay- 
ing for the materials, goods, and services they are 
getting from the Russian people, not with real goods 
but with obligations—no matter what they are called 
nor how well their convertibility is insured. In- 
stead of rendering economic help to Russia, the in- 
flation of the Russian market with Japanese, Eng- 
lish, and American rubles has the tendency, on the 
contrary, of getting economic help from Russia. It 
is thinly disguised exploitation. 

Of course a minority of wealthy Russians are in- 
terested in such “help” because it will give them the 
possibility of exporting their capital from Russia 
into foreign countries and thus of escaping heavy 
taxation, which they are certain to experience from 
a democratic Russia. 

A second question arises: How is it possible to 
bring into existence any commercial intercourse with 
Russia without Russian currency having a stabilized 
value? Before answering this question, we ought to 
emphasize that for the time being the only desirable 
commercial intercourse with Russia is that which 
gives her the goods she now so sadly needs. But the 
fact is, the policy of the Allied governments has the 
effect of exporting goods from Russia without the 
importing of equivalent real goods. The materials 
which can be exported from Russia should be paid 
for with an equivalent quantity of real goods im- 
ported from abroad. The services which the Rus- 
sian people are actually rendering to the Allied ar- 
mies now occupying Russia should also be paid for 
in equivalent real goods. 

“The Russian ruble is the only legitimate form of 
Russian currency. It should be the only one. 
Under no circumstances are foreign governments en- 
titled to issue their own rubles on Russian soil. Pri- 
vate corporations which today intend to have com- 
mercial intercourse with Russia ought to secure the 
rubles necessary for purchasing materials in Russia 
for export through import of goods needed in Rus- 
sia and through the selling of these goods to the 
Russian population for Russian rubles. In a word, 


the Allied governments ought to pay the Russian 
population for services and. materials rendered to 
their armies with real goods which the Russian popu- 
lation needs. If the Allied governments are really 
willing to render help to Russia, they ought to do it 
in a straightforward way by importing real goods 
into Russia. Of course such a form of help is more 
risky and more complicated than the issuing of rubles 
—a measure designed not to render genuine eco- 
nomic help to Russia but to get economic help from 
her. 


New York City. 


Georce J. KwasHa. 


Tue DicGnity or LABor 


Sir: According to various dispatches received in 
America, it is a foregone conclusion that all efforts 
to establish democracies in Europe are doomed to 
failure. But, considering the plutocratic sources 
from which these reports are emanating, it at once 
becomes apparent that the “wish is father to the 
thought.” The principal ground upon which these 
reports are founded seems to consist in the fact that 
the leaders of the different provisional governments 
are men who once upon a time performed human 
labor—actually ‘worked and produced something. 
One was once a saddle-maker, another an electrical 
worker, another an agriculturist, and another just an 
editor—like Horace Greeley. 

What impresses one as peculiarly strange is the 
fact that many American newspapers profess to re- 
gard these objections as valid and logical reasons 
why any government under such leadership is neces- 
sarily unstable and transitory. But there are many 
shining examples in American history to prove the 
senselessness of such a contention. The attempt thus 
to belittle the new democratic leaders of Europe in 
the public mind is paralleled by the experiences of 
other noted men who have labored in the cause of 
democracy and the rights of man. 

At the time of the American Revolution George 
Washington was denounced in Europe as a “rebel 
against constituted authority.” To discredit Wash- 
ington he was sneeringly referred to as a “lowly 
agrarian.” His armies were characterized as a 
“rabble composed of the lowest elements, principally 
ex-convicts from the British colonies.” 

No man ever braved more bitter vituperation and 
slander than did Abraham Lincoln in the sixties. In 
Eastern newspapers he was caricatured in the most 
vulgar and shameless manner. In tne same spirit 
of malignity that marks the attacks being made upon 
his prototypes in Europe today Lincoln was anathe- 
matized as an “untutored rail-splitter from the back- 
woods.” But one speech at Gettysburg was 
sufficient to refute all the unjust imputations made 
against the dignity and scholarship of Lincoln. 

Another great man whom history will record as 
one of America’s most illustrious citizens was Henry 
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George, author of the unanswerable treatise on 
political economy, Progress and Poverty. Col- 
lege professors, editors, and other paid apologists of 
institutions founded on special privilege vainly en- 
deavored to explain away the masterly arguments 
contained in the works of George. Failing in this, 
it has been the practice of his critics to resort to 
satire and ridicule. But the worst that mediocre 
minds could ever charge against Henry George was 
the fact that he was once an “itinerant printer,” 
thus placing him in the same company with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who, tired and footsore, trudged 
into Philadelphia. If the doctrines advocated by 
Henry George were now a law of the land, one 
would not witness the spectacle of statesmen at 
Washington devising plans to reward soldiers with 
swamps and boglands for their heroic services in 
destroying militarism in Europe, whilst vast areas of 
fertile fields, already productive, are held out of use 
by speculators in land. 

Robert Ingersoll in his efforts to disprove the 
historicity of Christ never once disparaged the Ser- 
mon on the Mount because its author was a car- 
penter. This one example should impress everyone 
with a reverence for the dignity of labor. 


Dallas, Texas. Wiis ANDREWS. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Sir: In your issue of December 14, page 563, you 
comment on Churchill’s “commendable bluntness” 
in voicing Wilson’s “fourth point.” I wonder 
whether Mr. Churchill’s motives in the matter are 
as commendable as his bluntness. I have not seen 
any attempted aieaien. Is it not strange, how- 
ever, that a Government so anxious for the disarma- 
ment of land forces shows an equal anxiety lest the 
same policy be followed as regards naval power? 
Possibly the matter is not so profound, considering 
that the Power in question is the leading naval na- 
tion, and is determined that the same mistake be 
not made again. It is highly expedient that one 
armed only with a knife, when others carry rifles, 
add a rifle to his wardrobe. Under such circum- 
stances it is highly discreet to demand that all rifles, 
including your own, be declared out of fashion— 
especially when you have, in the meantime, cornered 
the market on knives. 

Louis H. MiscuHKinp. 


Wheeling, West Virginia. 


HUMANITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 


Sir: In the will of othe late Willard Straight 
there was an expression which promises to become 
classic. He asked that some money be left to Cornell 
University to make the place “more human.” Upon 
these terms he might have left a legacy to almost 
every one of our universities. They teach the 
humanities—and practice the most mechanistic con- 





ception of life and living. They are vast combina- 
tions of trackless miles covered with buildings and 
scientific paraphernalia. They enroll tens of thou- 
sands of students. They employ formidable staffs 
of instruction. They turn out competent doctors 
and mechanics and lawyers. But they fail in molding 
character. They do not expose their students to the 
finest that has been said, the highest that has been 
thought, the noblest that has been written. They 
make efficiency their goal, and a vain triviality is 
their reward. 

The best known and equally the best beloved of 
Cornell’s younger alumni came back from the grave 
to utter this plea for a greater humanity. He left 
the‘execution of his wish to those who have survived 
the war. The word has been spoken and there are 
many ears that have caught its deeper meaning. 


Cornet 05. 
New York City. 


RANDOLPH BouURNE 


Sir: Long before I had met Randolph Bourne I 
seemed to divine from the tenor of his writing that 
he was’one of those extraordinarily fine-grained men 
that one meets but rarely in a lifetime and that it is 
always an exceptional privilege to know. It re- 
quired only a little sympathetic insight to feel that 
his occasional “bitterness” was in reality but the 
keen edge of a remorseless sincerity and that he 
would have been as eager to cut and change his own 
soul with it as anyone else’s. His extraordinary 
combination of the will to see things as they are with 
a warmth of idealism (not the phrase-making kind) 
still haunts me as something particularly inspiring. 
What I most liked, however, about Bourne was his 
exquisite sensibility to the esthetic in literature, to 
the nuances of thought and feeling and expression, 
One knew instinctively that if anything passed by 
him with his approval or sympathy, it was indeed 
something genuine. His own style was well-nigh 
perfect. Often clever, he was too sensitive ever to 
be merely clever. I imagine him shrinking from 
vulgarity of any kind as one shrinks from a disgust-’ 
ing bug. 

His loss will be keenly felt not only by THe D1at 
but by all who know how to appreciate a soul at once 
sensitive and remorselessly strong. 


Ottawa, Ontario. EDWARD Sapir. 





Sir: May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my profound shock in, learning of the sudden death 
of my fellow-alumnus of Columbia, Mr. Randolph 
Sillman Bourne, whose work in THe D1At has been 
followed by all of us here at Dartmouth? Tue 
D1at has lost a very incisive and sane writer in him. 

WituraM S. KNICKERBOCKER. 


Dartmouth College. 
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Notes on New Books 


py Marne. By Edith Wharton. Appleton; 
$1.25. 


Mrs. Wharton’s Marne is in no sense a navigable 
stream for the deeper emotions. One cannot stifle 
the feeling that, were it not for the title and the 
times, it would stand no higher than many another 
piece of opportunist fiction. Mrs. Wharton’s story 
—in its framework a sort of double exposure of 
the great battleground—is centered upon interpret- 
ing the emotional experience of a serious-minded, 
France-loving American youth, impelled to action 
despite the clogged complacency of his wealthy en- 
vironment. But the artist has been subordinated to 
the propagandist, until at intervals the author lapses 
into employing the well-thumbed counters of jour- 
nalistic commonplace: 

The Lusitania showed America what the Germans 
were, Plattsburg tried to show her the only way ci 
dealing with them. 

There had never been anything worth while in the 
world that had not had to be died for, and it was as 
clear as day that a world which no one would die for 
could never be a world worth being alive in. 

The early pages sketch those superficial impulses 
of war charity—the bazaars and tableaux and 
dances, “keeping up a kind of continuous picnic 
on the ruins of civilization”—and here the touch is 
more genuine. Later the story stumbles into sym- 
bolism, with the author standing stanchly at the 
bellows lest the flame die out. In the range of 
Wharton fiction here is one novel which must be 
classed among the “seconds.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Sevr-Reveatep. By 
William Cabell Bruce. 2 vols. Putnam; $6. 


A brilliant English writer has recently bewailed 
the low state into which the art of biography has 
fallen. “Those two fat volumes,” he says, “with 
which it is our custom to commemorate the dead— 
who does not know them, with their ill-digested 
masses of material, their slipshod style, their tore 
of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of selec- 
tion, of detachment, of design?” Mr. Bruce’s 
biography of Franklin might almost have been writ- 
ten to illustrate this sentence. The author has col- 
lected a mass of facts from Franklin’s own journals, 
letters, writings, and tumbled it into loose chapters, 
which have won for him from an amiable university 
a prize for the best American biography of the year. 
The book tells a great many interesting things about 
that shrewd and able pagan who bequeathed to 
America a scale of bourgeois virtues about which he 
himself must always more or less have had his tongue 
in his cheek. Mr. Bruce’s own atitude is a con- 
tribution. He spends much time in regretting that 
so excellent a man should have been so much sub- 


ject, even in advanced age, to the frailties of the 
flesh. We learn therefore more about Franklin’s 
private life than is customary in American pictures 
of the admirable sage. His biographer stands par- 
ticularly aghast at Franklin’s insensitiveness to “the 
finer feelings of mankind,” in his treatment of both 
his legitimate and illegitimate children with the same 
tenderness and affection. This “ingenious natural- 
ism,” says our self-revealing biographer, was so 
unblushing and persistent as almost to have a certain 
“bastard moral value of its own.” One can see how 
very entertaining a study of a human life in such 
terms could be. 


Tue Ports or Mopern France. By Lud- 
wig Lewisohn. Huebsch; $1.50. 


A more appropriate title for these translations 
would have been The Symbolistic Poets of France. 
For while the Belgians Rodenbach, Maeterlinck, 
and Verhaeren are externally French, Mr. Lewisohn 
deals almost entirely with the generation of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and fails to in- 
clude Claudel or Péguy or the riotous band of 
“imagists” so dear to the modern poetic heart. 
Within these limits, however, he shows both insight 
and talent. There is an interesting if somewhat 
footless essay on the symbolistic movement, which 
would have gained force by connecting the school 
more definitely with the Romantic expansionism of 
the century, and by emphasizing that, as a piece of 
technique, connotation through the deft use of com- 
monplace words plays the great part in symbolistic 
art. This is followed by the sixty translations from 
the chief authors and a bibliogrgphy of their main 
works. 

The translator, alive to the peculiar difficulty of 
reproducing in English the rhythms and subtleties 
of the French, succeeds best with Verlaine, Ver- 
haeren, and the princely Régnier. The greatest of 
these, in fact of the entire group, is of course Ver- 
haeren ; and Mr. Lewisohn’s rendering of The Mill 
conveys well the Flemish poet’s landscape and his 
tortured sense of uttering the inutterable. Again 
in such a selection as Kahn’s O bel Avril épanoui 
(O lovely April rich and bright) he has caught 
the spirit as well as the movement of the original. 
One regrets that this is not more often the case. 
“On the loud room falls silence like a trance” 
hardly renders Samain’s luminous Alexandrine (the 
poem portrays a “dance”—Dans la salle en rumeur. 
un silence a passé) ; whereas the poignant climax of 
Fernand Gregh’s Mon Dieu qui n’es peut-étre pas 
simply defies translation: certainly “Thee who, per- 
haps, art not at all” comes nowhere near it. 

But let us not ask the impossible. The little 
volume will win readers for the French Symbolists. 
That is its great merit. A translation, even the best, 
is mainly an interpretation; and Mr. Lewisohn’s 
interpretations are decidedly worth while. 
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Tue Romance or Otp PHILADELPHIA. By 
John T. Faris. Lippincott; $4.50. 


Romance—the romance of daring the unknown, 
the romance of unique experience, the even greater 
romance of simple daily life—all these Mr. Faris 
offers us. -He cunningly takes us on a trip of the 
imagination to a land made tangible by countless 
realistic details. We make again that delightful dis- 
covery that life is more strange and romantic than 
fiction as we read of English heirs being shanghaied 
and sold to slavery, of the trials and adventures of 
travel more impossible than Crusoe’s, of Philadel- 
phia’s cave-dwellers—not Indians but English pio- 
neers. And these are tales garnered in Mr. Faris’ 
painstaking research among old letters and other 
documents, so that they are as authentic as they are 
interesting. No dead bones dry as dust here, but 
living figures—a colorful pageant of early Phila- 
delphia life. 

Through understanding how human beings gain 
experience, or by virtue of native literary ability, 
the author has known how to make us really ac- 
quainted with the city’s beginnings, and because: of 
this moving presentation of life the book becomes 
literature, which too few guidebooks are. Yet the 
literary quality subtracts not one iota from the au- 
thenticity and, comprehensiveness of the account. 
The author’s cast of mind permits him to select 
with unerring judgment and no little humor those 
incidents which are not only most characteristic of 
the city’s pioneer life but also most full of human 
interest. No doubt some of his brave success can 
be attributed to the natural richness of the subject 
and the plentitude of its resources for the historian: 
Philadelphia has a past as romantically quaint and 
as historically important as any large American 
city, and she has shown a smiling pride in her be- 
ginnings by a wise preservation of records. But, no 
matter how preserved, records are only records ‘until 
they fall under the eye of an imagination competent 
to re-create the romance of reality. 


GABRIELLE DE Bercerac. By Henry James. 
Penguin Series. Boni & Liveright; $1.25. 


Had Henry James pursued the vein of this 
early story he might have become a novelist of 
insurgence. For misalliance is the theme to which 
he cleaves and his setting is the period just preceding 
the French Revolution, swept by Rousseauism. Co- 
quelin, servant-preceptor in the house of the Baron 
de Bergerac, is made to win the Baron’s sister, and 
is permitted by the novelist to indulge in refléctions 
that do honor to the age-long struggle of man against 
institutions. However, the young lady’s baronial 
brother is properly overbearing and her rejected 
noble suitor cynical to the right degree and fore- 
spent. Henry James’ insurgence even here has an 
urbanity and elegance which is made manifest in 
the style of his writing. The language of passion 
that passes between Coquelin and his high-born but 


impoverished Mlle. de Bergerac might have graced 
any polished novel or comedy of manners. True, 
the narrative is from the lips of the baron’s son, 
but this is a novelist’s self-justification. One feels 
wit, the story-tellers’ iron sense of his art’s proprie- 
ties, guarding reckless human passion. It is a well- 
proportioned, graceful, and pungently written little 
story, showing some study of the period which it’ 
represents. But besides its insurgence there is an 
earnest in it of Henry James’ later exploration of 
the English scene, a jungle whose lions often turned 
out in his hands to be toy rabbits. 

Hira SincH. By Talbot Mundy. Bobbs- 
Merrill ; $1.50. 


In the spring of 1915 some two hundred Sikh 
troops were captured in Flanders by the Germans 
and sent to Turkey in the hope that they would 
join the Turks. They escaped and marched to Ka- 
bul in Afghanistan in four months, and thus re- 
joined the fighting forces. Elmer Davis put Captain 
Talbot Mundy, author of King of the Khybor 
Rifles, in touch with these men, and he has con- 
structed a story of their wanderings by sea and 
through the mountains of Kurdistan which he tells - 
in the first person as Hira Singh, bahadur of the 
Sikh cavalry. It is a method which allowed Cap- 
tain Mundy a chance for as much vividness as De- 
foe’s Captain Singleton, without tying him down 
to specific detail of routes and dates, and yet there 
is enough fact underlying the story to keep Hira 
Singh from resembling the G. A. Henty type of 
hero Captain Mundy has formerly depicted. The 
narrative rivals in interest the march of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks; and the Oriental craft of the ne- 
gotiations between the Sikh leader and the Turks 
reminds one of wily Xenophon bartering with tricky 
Tissaphernes in this same region. Of course the 
Armenian atrocities and the dire plottings of Ger- 
many in the East are dragged in, but so cleverly as 
to become an integral element of the story. 

Captain Mundy has an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the Sikh as a faithful soldier of the 
British raj and a loyal ally of the Englishman, but 
he shows essentially the same Sikh Kipling shows— 
plus initiative and intelligence. His use of local 
color in external details is felicitous, and his com- 
ments on events and places from the Sikh point of 
view are in character. Unfortunately he slights the 
religious and truly Oriental aspects of the Sikh 
which make him the splendid fighter that he is, and 
he does not allude to some of the most obvious 
customs of this material people. For instance, he 
tells us that the name Singh means lion, but he 
does not state that all male Sikhs bear it by the 
order of one of the Gurus, because it was a name 
belonging to the warrior caste and all Sikhs were 
supposed to be equals and fighters. He makes no 
allusion to the khalsa of the Singh, five items of dress 
which make for military efficiency: a heavy turban, 
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long hair and beard, a steel bracelet—these to ward 
off sword cuts—short drawers for quickness of 
movement, in distinction from the cumbrous Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu garb, and a sword, which 
must always be worn by the true Sikh. This last 
item is so important that a Sikh professor from 
the college at Amhitzar who did not care to wear a 
sword openly while studying in America, always 
carried a sword cane with him. 


Tue EnoiisHh Mipre Crass. By R. H. 
Gretton. Macmillan; $3.50. 


Mr. Gretton’s book is an attempt to define the 
meaning and significance of the “middle class” in 
England. With clearness, judgment, and a sense 
of proportion the author maintains the hypothesis 
that “the middle class is that portion of the com- 
munity to which money is the primary condition 
and the primary instrument of life.” In the opinion 
of the reviewer, the historical evidence presented 
fully justifies Mr. Gretton’s contention. 

With this beginning, it is most desirable that the 
_ author should proceed to make a great comparative 

study of the same development wherever else it may 
have taken place. For the Continent the materials 
are readily available, as the author very well knows, 
but what should be urged upon his attention is that 
a theory of this importance must be tested in the 
light of all the evidence available. What one does, 
in fact, is to ask Mr. Gretton to put himself in 
the very forefront of the emerging generation of 
scholars whose point of departure is a devotion to 
the study of man rather than an academic interest 
in the study of documents. For this subject is of 
absolutely fundamental importance to our compre- 
hension of modern life. Political society begins 
everywhere in individual self-assertion based upon 
ownership of land. The next step forward comes 
only with the discovery, on the part of a new order 
in society, of a second possible basis. of self-asser- 
tion—namely, money—and this discovery dates, for 
practical purposes, only from the sixteenth century. 
Today we are witnessing the blind, driving efforts 
of still another level of society to achieve the same 
end. Let us clearly grasp the fact that the most 
important task of today is to understand man. Mr. 
Gretton’s contribution to this task is one to read, 
remember, and respect. 


RouMANIA: YESTERDAY AND Topay. By 
Mrs. Will Gordon. Introduction and two 
chapters by the Queen of Roumania. Lane; 


The reader of this book may gather, without much 
trouble, a fairly adequate idea of the backgrounds 
of Roumanian culture and history, as well as a 
knowledge of the peculiar part the country played 
in the war. Mrs. Gordon has a keen sense of the 
picturesque and an ardent sympathy with the people 





whom she describes. At times however she is guilty 
of the flowery writing that some readers dislike to 
associate with historical accounts. The pages con- 
tributed by Queen Marie are also written in a 
rhapsodic style, and in some cases are really ex- 
amples of prose poetry, welling up in the heart of a 
ruler who has gone down among her people and 
ministered to them without fear of plague or hard- 
ship. Queen Marie’s outlook nevertheless is some- 
what too centripetal; she knows what her nation 
has suffered, for she has seen the devastation of land 
and body face to face; yet for all this her emphasis 
is not upon the land and the people but upon her 
own suffering. For a moment, to be sure, the other 
side strikes her forcibly: 

Why should I be chosen to represent an ideal? Why 
should just I be the symbol? What right have I to stand 
above them, to buy glory with the shedding of their 
blood ? 

It is unfortunate that in a book whose sales will 
help to swell the Roumania Relief Funds there 
should occur passages that seek to palliate Rou- 
mania’s attitude toward her Jews. It matters not 
whether the Jews of Roumania are racially akin to 
the Semites or not; they are entitled to justice, no 
more and no less. And at ‘this late date in soci- 
ological study, to speak of any ‘93 of people as 
“intruders” betrays not only a species of intolerance 
but need for a greater knowledge ..of the reasons 
behind the migratory movements of peoples. Despite 
these faults the volume repays reading; it presents 
a succinct, colorful account, suggestive and stim- 
ulating. 


Tue Causes AND Course oF Orcanic Evo- 
LuTIOoN: A Study in Bioenergics. By John 
Muirhead Macfarlane. Macmillan; $4. 


From time to time our ears are assailed with 
lugubrious plaints to the effect that we are living 
in an age of overspecialization in which the sense 
for the meaning of the whole is utterly lost in the 
contemplation of detail. However justifiable such 
strictures may be in particular cases, they betray 
a startling ignorance of history and human psychol- 
ogy if they intend to suggest that the condition is a 
permanent and necessary one. For history shows in 
very decisive manner that the periods of patient col- 
lecting of facts are invariably followed by others 
of magnificent generalization, and the synthetic in- 
stinct in man is far too deep-rooted to be bullied 
into quiescence by no matter how imposing an array 
of raw data. 

Professor Macfarlane’s book is a good illustration 
of this tendency. It represents the thoroughly hon- 
est attempt of a veteran botanist to outline his per- 
sonal philosophy of the universe after presenting 
with much elaboration an account of bi ‘ogical evo- 
lution. The author expresses some interesting origi- 
nal views in contending that plants did not develop 
in the ocean but in fresh-water areas. Unfortunate- 
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ly for most readers, he does not mince technicalities 
and adds to the existing terminology some rather 
forbidding inventions of his own. The more gen- 
eral sections display a thoroughgoing humanitarian 
spirit and political liberalism not without a tincture 
of Christian theology. As a whole the book, with 
its flavor of the old-fashioned yet’ progressive spirit 
of noblesse obligeante, commands respect as a human 
document without ranking as a remarkable contribu- 
tion to thought. 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE. By Laura Spen- 
cer Portor. Atlantic Monthly Press; $1.50. 


The imagined joys of vagrancy are sung best by 
those who who punch clocks; the potency of poverty 
is the turgid theme of the well-to-do. It is neces- 
sary to be somewhat removed from certain states of 
existence to do them literary homage, just as Steven- 
son probably wrote about idleness upon one of his 
busy days. Thus Adventures in Indigence will be- 
guile you, not as the reflection of a state in which 
you long to see yourself, but in a more aloof and 
vicarious way. You will enjoy its philosophy so 
long as you are comfortable in the knowledge that 
you need not practice it. 

To have known and yet to have loved the world! Is not 
this the real heart of the matter? Is not this the true test 
after all, and the indisputable mark of a king’s son? 
And shall you not find it oftener among the poor than 
elsewhere? For he cannot be said to know the world who 
has never been at its mercy; even as only he can be said 
to have triumphed over it, who, having suffered all 
Sette at its hands, yet loves it with unconquerable 
elty. 


This is the theme about which the author has 
grouped her sketches, giving them a sympathetic and 
a graceful expression. A pleasant book, in a word, 
but not one which we should class among the in- 
dispensables for charity-hospital libraries. A — 
_— little book, though it does lack a pinch of 

t. 


Joun O’May. By Maxwell Struthers Burt.’ 
Scribner ; $1.35. 


Mr. Burt’s stories follow pretty closely the tradi- 
tion set by Mrs. Gerould and Mrs. Wharton. It 
is from them he has learned that air, of keen and 
lucid detachment from his characters, that air of 
unwillingness to be fooled either by them or by his 
theme. And he gets, too, a fine competence of 
phrase and a strong intellectual thread of plot that 
make the stories rather invigorating reading. He 
likes the gentleman adventurer who divides his life 
sharply between the luxurious modernity of the 
Fifth Avenue club and the blizzards of a Wyoming 
ranch or the heat of an Arizona desert. He likes 
the theme of the brilliant Briton who turns up in an 
Indian tepee, or of strong, restless young capitalists 
who come home to die at the hands of angry strikers. 


But his men are less complicated and therefore more 
convincing than the characters of those two women 
writers with whom one inevitably associates him. 
John O’May is perhaps the least effective of the 
stories, for it presents merely an adventurer who is 
not shown up. But Mr. Burt makes up for his men 
in the mystical strangeness of his women. He loves 
the wistful, ill-mated woman found in a ranch or 
mining-camp of the Western wilderness. Wings of 
the Morning, with its weird theme of the aeroplane, 
is a really beautiful picture of a woman’s uncon- 
scious life breaking through the hard bright sur- 
face. In the last story Mr. Burt handles the 
familiar theme of the blind soldier with a very sure 
and powerful touch. ‘ Its climax of undeniable 


pathos concludes a most interesting book. 


SrupIEs IN JAPANESE BuppHIsM. By August 
Karl Reischauer. Macmillan; $2. 

Korean BuppuismM: History—Condition— 
Art. Three Lectures. By Frederick Starr. 
Marshall Jones; $2. 


All students of Buddhism and all who are inter- 
ested in the religions and philosophies of the Orient 
will welcome these two books as significant con- 
tributions to the study of one of the world’s three 
great living religions. In addition they may be 
expected to advance American understanding of 
the life and ideals of our nearest Pacific neigh- 
bors, of ever growing importance to us. For one 
is at once struck by the fact that both Professors 
Reischauer and Starr regard Buddhism as the one 
really living native religion (for the Mahayana 
Buddhism is so Mongolized as to be essentially na- 
tive) and the one really formidable rival of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed its encounters with Christianity 
have apparently reacted in the form of a veritable 
Buddhist renaissance, about which there is gather- 
ing, if not a nationalistic, at least a cultural con- 
sciousness; for it must be remembered that the art 
and literary traditions of Korea and Japan, in their 
first impulse, came with Buddhism from China, and 
these traditional and esthetic elements are powerful 
fortifiers of conservatism and strong foundations for 
cultural revivals. “The view that the religions of 
the Orient are one and all like tottering castles of 
antiquity which will soon crumble to dust,” says 
Professor Reischauer, “betrays a rather shallow 
knowledge of the real nature of religion”; and, 
though himself a Christian missionary, he believes 
that it “will take decades and perhaps centuries” to 
Christianize Japan. Similarly Professor Starr, in 
his discussion of the condition of Korean Buddhism, 
finds absurd the statement of Dr. Hulbert that 
“Buddhism in Korea is dead”; instead he sketches 
the growth of a strong Buddhist revival, in which he 
even finds a covert nationalism resurgent: “Korean 
Buddhism of today is actually Korean, not Japanese. 
I can imagine nothing that would be more danger- 
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ous to Japanese control than a strong and vital 
Korean Buddhism that was hostile to Japan.” In- 
deed it may not be beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the Japanese government may yet formally en- 
courage Christianity in both Japan and Korea in 
the interests of national unity. 

Both books are made up of lecture series. Pro- 
fessor Reischauer’s lectures were the seventh series 
on the Deems Lectureship of New York University, 
where they were delivered in 1913. The book 
itself however is a great expansion of the lectures, 
with valuable apparatus of notes and bibliography— 
the latter being a survey list of the principal Japan- 
ese works. The plan of the seven lectures is: first, 
a survey of Buddhist origins in India and its spread 
through China; its history and assimilation in Japan, 
where Buddhism has become the true religion of the 
people, taking, so to speak, all that is vital in Shinto 
and Confucianism under its wing; an analysis of 
the doctrines, sects, and ethics of Japanese Bud- 
dhism; and finally a discussion of its prospects, 
which the lecturer naturally does not regard as 
hopeful, in rivalry with Christianity—a program 
which is not only comprehensive but is presented 
with a detail for which the author’s round dozen 
of years as a teacher of philosophy in Japan have 
given him competency. 

Professor Starr’s three lectures have a different 
foundation. They are in fact traveler’s notes, based 
on several visits to Korea and laborious journeys to 
the Buddhist centers there; but they happen to be 
the notes of a trained ethnologist and a sharp ob- 
server in, as he says, a “virgin field.” The book 
“but scratches the surface” of the subject: but it 
gives an introduction where there was none before ; 
it shows that the subject is one of a very living 
interest; and the numerous half-tones from the 
author’s photographs (unfortunately none too well 
printed) afford a survey of Korean religious art 
whose rarity will reenforce its welcome. 


Tue VANGUARD OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS. 
By Edwin W. Morse. Scribner; $1.50. 


War puts a premium upon the services of the 
compiler. Men who have gone into the fighting 
doubly armed with sword and pen have not lacked 
for assistance in the task of placing their literary 
product in the hands of willing publishers. On the 
heels of the early collections of war verse and war 
prose came the outpourings of the cultists and con- 
trovertists, but these are rapidly being effaced by 
their own dust. Mr. Morse, fortunately, has re- 
frained from being anything more pretentious thaa 
a sympathetic compiler, intent upon presenting 
within the scope of one volume the essential facts 
concerning the early American fighters. Excerpts 
from letters, and from newspaper and magazine 
contributions comprise most of the book. Mr. 
Morse’s function has been to arrange the material 
in convenient divisions, and to link it with necessary 


explanatory paragraphs. He makes no attempt to 
weigh Alan Seeger in the scales of definitive justice 
as an artist, nor to have a finger in the pie of con- 
troversy. This may be merely a negative virtue, 
but it is one which ought not be passed by in silence. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL. Prepared by the Har- 
vard Travelers Club. Harvard University 
Press ; $2.50. 


This is an exceedingly valuable manual made up 
of chapters, each the work of one or more experts, 
on subjects relating to camping and camp equip- 
ment, methods of transport, mapping and route 
surveying, medicine, and records and observations of 
travel. A penchant for, as well as some experience 
in, pioneer work is presupposed. For instance, there 
are explicit directions for selecting camels and drom- 
edaries, riding, packing, and caring for them ; there 
are also hints on dealing with natives in Africa. 
A long chapter gives rules and formulas for deter- 
mining positions by astronomical observations, and 
another sets forth the manner in which data are 
collected in the field for mapping the localities vis- 
ited. The book is compact, covers a wide range of 
subjects, and should be of much practical use to the 
amateur explorer. 


War Verse. Edited by Frank Foxcroft. 


Crowell ; $1.25. 


This collection of war poems, unlike most, is 
worth its editor’s trouble. There should, of course, 
be a concession at the outset that the war will not 
as yet deliver much unalloyed and finished fairy 
gold. There will be poetry in time to come, since 
probably no epoch of history, not even the Na- 
poleonic, will have so many or so impressive asso- 
ciations as this; the tense however, is necessarily 
future. The war is still very present. Tranquillity 
is what we need, since memory is the parent of 
poetry; and tranquillity is not at present in general 
use.. Mr. Foxcroft’s volume has. its value, then, 
less as a collection of poems—though there is a good 
deal of poetry in it—than as a collection of elo- 
quence. 

Certain of the editor’s inclusions have gained note 
elsewhere: Rupert Brooke’s four best sonnets are 
here, and Alan Seeger’s Rendezvous with Death; 
there is also Eden Phillpotts’ exquisite Death and 
the Flowers; Henry Newbolt is represented by Fare- 
well and the fine King’s Highway; Hilaire Belloc 
by Sedan; Thomas Hardy with Before Marching 
and After. These and a few others are perhaps 
the high points of the collection, though the good 
poems are by no means all followed by familiar 
names; and if the collection shows nearly every 
degree and quality of execution, it nevertheless also 
holds throughout a considerable elevation and dig- 
nity. Christ in Flanders and Dr. John McCrae’s 
In Flanders Fields could be chosen as typical of one 
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_ The : 
Scandinavian Classics 


‘* The series is, in its dignified simplicity, a beautiful testimony to a 
literary solicitude which we hitherto have not been accustomed to associate 


with modern American culture. 
least forced, but just well done.”’ 


Two volumes are issued annually. 


Comedies by Holberg 
Three most characteristic plays by “The 
Moliére of the North,” the first great mod- 
ern in Scandinavian literature. 


Poems by Tegner 
“Frithiof’s Saga” and other poems by the 
lyrist who revealed the beauty of Swedish 
literature to Longfellow. 


Poems and Songs by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson 
A catechism of Norwegian patriotic ideals. 


Master Olof 


Strindberg’s _historical-religious drama, 
whose hero has been called “as uncompro- 
mising at moments as Ibsen’s Brand, but 
more living than he.” 


The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson 


Mythical tales of the North written by a 
master of Old Norse Prose. 


Modern Icelandic Plays 
“Eyvind of the Hills” and “The Hraun 
Farm” by Johann Sigurjonsson, the young 
dramatist of Iceland. 





This undertaking is not in the 


—August Brunius, the Swedish critic. 


The following eleven are now ready: 


Marie Grubbe. A Lady of the 
Seventeenth Century 


The first of J. P. Jacobsen’s two great psy- 
chological novels. 


Arnijot Gelline 
In this verse romance ‘Bjérnson has found 


the most “daring and tremendous expres- 
sion for the spirit of Old Norse paganism.” 


Anthology of Swedish Lyrics 


A wonderful array of lyric achievement is 
revealed in this volume of Swedish verse, 
from 1750 to 1915, collected and translated 
by Charles Wharton Stork. 


Gosta Berling’s Saga—Part | 
Selma Lagerlof’s first romance, which won 
her immortal fame among world writers. 
This translation is based up the excellent 
British translation by Lillie Tudeer, now 
out of print. It has been carefully edited 
by Hanna Astrup Larsen, the translator of 
Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe, and the eight 
chapters omitted from Miss Tudeer’s ver- 
sion have been added in masterly translation 
by Velma Swanston Howard. 


Gosta Berling’s Saga—Part Il 


Containing the last chapters in the career 
of the profligate poet-priest of Varmland. 


The Price of Each Volume is $1.50 








The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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aspect of the whole. They are not quite the “per- 
fect speech” that Arnold predicates as poetry. But 
they are something that enthusiasm might con- 
ceivably urge as about as good; they are eloquence 
—eloquence which would undoubtedly be poetry but 
for a certain lack of the terms of expression. And, 
at that, one is not sure that such eloquence may not 
have a mark and moment equal to that of poetry of 
less, or even of the same, inspiration; the reader will 
find himself very much held by such eloquence and 
moved much in the same fashion in which poetry 
proper moves him. But, like eloquence, pieces of 
this sort rather too much fall back on the locutions 
of custom used in untransmuted relations; and like 
eloquence they rely for their power mainly on the 
momentum and energy or poignancy of their sub- 
stance. Poetry however is not poetry by virtue of 
its momentum, and everyone will concede that there 
is a great deal of energetic and poignant prose. 
The language of poetry may have and doubtless 
always should have the éffect of simplicity; but it 
surely is not simple. Accordingly, although Christ 
in Flanders and In Flanders Fields are fine and 
doubtless enduring things, they are not quite poet- 
ically absolute, since they are somewhat impoverished 
in the fit detail, the selective, rich specificity, the 
various and mysterious wealth of poetry. 

Yet if the majority of these pieces seem not en- 
tirely to achieve the spontaneous and coherent final- 
ity of poetry, it must certainly be marked that they 
are incoherent partly through their great burden of 
significance ; it is an incoherence of the stable and 
the steady, even the static, who are here deeply 
moved. It is an obviously English volume. It is 
English, too, at the time when the English are 
historically, proverbially, at their best—in their hour 
of adversity. Its eloquence well reflects the pain 
endured, the matter-of-fact sacrifice, the renewal of 
faith, the patriotic stir of pulse, the good yew stead- 
iness of front which have characterized the British 
for the last four years. There will be more fin- 
ished poetry, and of greater reach and caliber, from 
this war; yet it will be some time before the sin- 
cerity and national timbre of the English are more 
convincingly witnessed to than they are in -these 
poems, whose language, if not quite verbally equal 
to the occasion, does yet give considerable breath 
again to the robust and resonant sentiments of that 
thoroughly English and very remarkable monarch, 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. 


On Our Hitt. Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
Scribner ; $2. 


The newest volume of this clever writer should 
have been preserved merely as a family memento. 
It is probable that the children of Josephine Daskam 
Bacon are among the most fortunate in heredity and 
environment, and there are in this book, no doubt, 
many suggestions as to education and development 
which their mother is generous in supplying to the 











unthinking; but it is rather a pity that the memoirs 
of childhood should give the impression of an aerated 
text on the elements of pedagogy. Mrs. Bacon’s 
talents could be better employed than in presenting 
these excellent, but widely known, methods in child- 
training in this almost insufferably righteous way. 
The children in the book, fortunately, are real 
children, although surrounded by perfection. The 
illustrations conform to the text in their general 
fashion-magazine style. 


Books of the Fortnight 


The following list comprises TH D1at’s selec- 
tion of books recommended among the publications 
received during the last two weeks: 


The Chronicles of America: Elizabethan Sea Dogs, 
by William Wood; Pioneers of the Old 
South, by Mary Johnston; Crusaders of New 
France, by William Bennett Munro; The 
Conquest of New France, by George M. 
Wrong; The Eve of the Revolution, by Carl 
Becker; Washington and His Colleagues, by 
Henry Jones Ford; The Forty Niners, by 
Stewart Edward White; Abraham Lincoln and 
the Union, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson ; The 
American Spirit in Literature, by Bliss Perry; 
The Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson 
Hough. To be complete in 50 vols. 10 vols. 
ready. ‘Yale University Press. $3.50 each; 
$175 a set. 

The Great Change. By Charles W. Wood. 
12mo, 214 pages. Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 

India in Transition. A Study in Political Evolution. 
By the Aga Khan. 8vo, 310 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 

The Meaning of National Guilds. By Maurice B. 
Reckitt and C. E. Bechhofer. 12mo, 452 
pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

War Neuroses. By John T. MacCurdy. 8vo, 
132 pages. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $2.50. 
Letters of Susan Hale. Edited by Caroline P. 
Atkinson, with an introduction by Edward E. 
Hale. 12mo, 472 pages. Marshall Jones Co. 

$3.50. 

Studies in Literature. By Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
8vo, 324 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Day’s Burden: Studies, Literary and Political, 
and Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas M. 
Kettle. 12mo, 218 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $7 

Java Head. A Novel. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
12mo, 255 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 

The Queen of China, and Other Poems. By Ed- 
ward Shanks. 12mo, 240 pages. Martin 
Secker (London). 

Chinese Lyrics from the Book of Jade. Translated 
from the French of Judith Gautier by James 
Whitall. 8vo, 53 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


as a 


Man of Letters 
By Luther Emerson Robinson, MA. 


The first comprehensive study of the life and work of the great Eman- 
cipator from the /é##erary point of view. The author traces Lincoln's 
development as a man of letters,and describes the growth of those 
personal and eye ideals which enabled him to reach the 
mind and heart of the people. 

With Appendix, containing all of Lincoln's notable addresses, 
or }> and letters: Bibliography and Index. 42 mo; 342 pages; 

150 . 


At all bookstores, or from the publishers 
REILLY & BRITTON CO., CHICAGO 











THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS) 








BOOKS at :—144 East 20th Street, New York; Friends 
Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at:—Union Springs, N. Y.; George Schooi, 
Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spiceland, Ind.; Plain- 
field, Ind.; Vermilion Grove, Ill.; Oskaloosa, 


lowa. 


COLLEGES at: — Haverford, Pa.; Guilford College, 
N. C.; Wilmington, Ohio; Earlham, Ind.; 
Oskaloosa, lowa; Wichita, Kans.; Central 
City, Neb.; Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


























University of Wisconsin Studies 


No. 


Studies in Language and Literature 


1. British Criticisms of American Writings: 1783- 
1815, by William B. Cairns. Price 50 cents. 
A survey of British comment on American books during 
the nascent period of American national life, looking 
forward to an investigation into all aspects of the rela- 
tions between the intellectual elements of the two 
natiens during the first fifty years of American inde- 
pendence. 


Studies by Members of the English Depart- 
ment. Price $1.00. A volume of miscellaneous 
papers in various fields of LEnattes scholarship: dedicat- 


ed to Professor F. G bbard on the occasion of the 


twenty-fifth anniversary of his entering the service of 
the University. 


Classical Studies in honor of Charles Forster 
Smith, by his colleagues. 
In Preparation 


The Position of the Roode en Witte Roos in 
the Saga of King Richard III, by O. J. Camp- 
bell. 


Price $1.00. 


Goethe's Lyric Poems in English Translation 
prior to 1860, by Lucretia Van Tuyl Simmons. 


Studies in History and the Social Sciences 


No. 


1. The Colonial Citizen of New York City, by 
Robert Francis Seybolt. Price 50 cents. A. 
source-study of the essential characteristics of citizen- 
ship practice in colonial New York City, indicating by 
documentary evidence the medieval English ancestry 
of the citizen of today, 


Orders should be sent to Secretary, The Board of 


Regents, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 




















INFORMATION AT MT. KISCO, N. Y. 
ALICE KAUSER ‘Acenrecays 


1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (Establishes 1895) 
MOTION PICTURE DEPT., R.'L. Giffen, Manager 








LABOR TEMPLE 
Fourteenth St. and Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
OPEN FORUM SUNDAYS AT 8 P. M. 
January Meetings 
“Ways Into the New Social Order” 

Led by Richard Roberts of London 
(Author of “The Red Cap:on the Cross”) 
TWO LECTURE COURSES 
by Dr. Will Durant 
(Author of Philosophy and the Social Problem) 

Wednesdays 8.15 p.m. January to June 
“Sociology, Civilization and Reconstruction” 
Sundays 5 p. m. January to June 
“A Review of Recent European Literature” 
Open discussion after each lecture. 


From the Varangians to the Bolsheviks, by‘ Ray- 
MOND BeazLey, Nevit Forses and G. A. Birkett. 
623 pages. 


domination of Russia? 











(Postage extra, weight 2 lbs.) 
Net $4.25. 


What are the factors that led to the Bolshevik 
Wherein does the Russian 


Revolution differ from the French Revolution? 
Why has Germany been so successful in her Rus- 
sian propaganda? Questions like these are an- 
swered by the facts as given in this book. One 
cannot fail to understand the Russians better after 
reading this volume. [Histories of the Belliger- 
ents Series.] . At All Booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
Thirty-five W. Thirty-second St., New York 
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Current News 


Alfred A. Knopf is about to bring out a revised 
translation of The Cabin, by Blasco Ibafiez, with 
an introduction by John Garrett Underhill. An 
estimate of Ibafiez, by Isaac Goldberg, appeared in 
Tue Dat for November 16. 

The Bolsheviks and The Soviets: 76 Questions 
and Answers, by Albert Rhys Williams, has been 
published in pamphlet by the Rand School of Social 
Science, New York. The price is ten cents a copy, 
$6 a hundred in bundles. 

Poems, The Golden Hynde, and Flower of Old 
Japan, the first three volumes of Alfred Noyes’ 
verse published in this country, have recently been 
taken over from the Macmillan Co. by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. These, with the books already 
issued by Stokes, make a total of thirteen published 
in America. 

The title frankly sets the bounds of attainment in 
James W. Foley’s Friendly Rhymes (Dutton; $2). 
The author does not aspire to rank higher than a 
rhymester, possibly on the theory that the man with 
three nickels in his pocket can make as much jingle 
as the man with three gold pieces. He writes on the 
philosophic level of the cartoonist’s embodiment of 
the ultimate consumer, occasionally throwing in 
some dialect, or something with its major appeal to 
the juvenile reader. The book is illustrated. 

A vertiginous baffling of the expectation comes 
over one who peruses J. A. Faulkner’s Wesley as 
Sociologist, Theologian and Churchman (Abingdon 
Press; 75 cts.), for here one learns successively that 
Wesley was not a sociologist, not a theologian, not 
a churchman. But he was a fine type of religious 
organizer, a personality with a happy faculty of 
loving domination, and a tireless laborer for a bet- 
ter Church of England, a better nation, and a better 
humanity. Professor Faulkner has presented a pen 
picture of Wesley that is authoritative and—brief. 

The Lyric for January announces that the Lyric 
Society offers $500 each for the three best books of 
poetry submitted to it before April 1. There are no 
restrictions upon the volumes except that they must 
be in English. The donor is an American who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous; the judges will be an- 
nounced later. The Lyric Society was formed a 
year ago to encourage the publication and distribu- 
tion of poetry in America and a better compensation 
for poets. Somewhat interrupted by the war, it is 
now endeavoring to extend its membership. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Samuel Roth, 
Secretary, 1425 Grand Concourse, New York City. 

That E. V. Lucas was unutterably weary of his 
endless “wanderings” in Venice, Paris, Holland, 
Florence, when he wrote A Wanderer in London— 
first issued in 1906 and now reprinted (Macmillan; 
$2)—none can doubt. Surely the essayist must re- 
gretfully have surrendered some pleasanter task to 
undertake this methodical mapping out of London. 


As a guidebook to the Five Cities the volume is 
comprehensive and informing: everything from Lei- 
cester Square, which “took its name from Leicester 
House, which stood where Daly’s Theatre and its 
companion buildings now stand, and was originally 
the house of ” to the British Museum and 
Soho comes in for conscientious mention. But the 
reader who remembers the author’s other books may 
well overlook the too evident auctorial enterprise 
which must have prompted the writing of this one. 
In Thomas Burke’s Nights in London however 
—first published in 1915 and recently brought out 
in a popular edition ( Holt; $1.50)—we see through 
the eyes of a passionate pligrim a more than real 
London, “all the city a Whistler pastel 
with its vistas of sudden beauty.” Breath-taking in in 
its abandon is Mr. Burke’s enthusiasm for his 
beloved city. Night after night of the city’s life— 
in Limehouse, Whitechapel, East, West, North, 
South, at the Opera, and in the Music Halls—is 
flung before you in kaleidoscopic color until you 
see, with Aladdin himself at your elbow, nothing 
less that the real Arabian Nights of our modern 
world. 


Contributors 


Tue Dia announces that with this issue Robert 
Morss Lovett, long a contributor to its columns, 
becomes its editor. In addition to his collaborations 
with William Vaughn Moody—A History of Eng- 
lish Literature (1902) and A First View of 
English Literature (1905)—Mr. Lovett is the au- 
thor of Cowards, a play produced in 1914, and of 
two novels—Richard Gresham (1904) and A 
Winged Victory (1907). He comes to THE D1AL 
from the University of Chicago, where he has been 
a member of the Department of English since 1893 
and a dean since 1903. 

The change in editors is enforced by the con- 
tinued ill health of George Donlin, who, though 
necessarily absent from the offices, will remain on 
the staff of THe Dra as an associate editor and 
will contribute as his health permits. 


Mr. Gilbert E. Roe is a New York lawyer and 
the author of Our Judicial Oligarchy and of vari- 
ous legal articles. 

Miss Katharine Anthony received the degree of 
bachelor of philosophy from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1905. She has been instructor in English 
in Wellesley College, has done research work in 
economics with the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
is at present engaged in social work in New York 
City. Miss Anthony is the author of Mothers Who 
Must-Earn (1914), Feminism in Germany and 
Scandinavia (1915), and Labor Laws of New 
York (1917). 

The other contributors to this number have pre- 
viously written for THe D1AL. _ 
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THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 
By Dr. G. F. Nicolai 


A vital conception of war supplying solid ground for sane men and 
women to stand on. 8vo, 594 pages. $3.50. 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., New York. 











“Take, for instance, so absorbingja tale as 


THE CABIN 


[By Vicente Blasco Ibanez, author of THE FOUR HORSEMEN 

OF THE APOCALYPSE] — superior both to THE rOUR 

HORSEMEN and MARE NOSTRUM asa work of art."’--The Dial. 
$7.50 net at all bookshops 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, NEW YORK 





HIMEBAUGH 
Ee 
BROWNE, 
471 FIFTH AVE. 


opp. Lierag 


ew. YORK 








pus’Sien THE POWER OF DANTE 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 
Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard University 
The book consists of a series of eight lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute in the autumn of 1917, reinforced with other ma- 
terial. The translations are by the author. Price $2.00, postage lsc. 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















THE MODERN LIBRARY 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 


ity -four titl blished—14 new vol just issued. The Dia! 

ih Se ee 
is doubly welcome at this time’’—only 70c. a volume wherever books 
are sold, Catalog on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 1052 W. 40th Street, New York 





THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, ine. 

(E. Byrne Hackett) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Begs to announce the opening of an office in the 
ANDERSON GALLERIES (PARK AVE. and 
59TH STREET) for the sale of 
LITERARY PROPERTIES, 
RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS, 

MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


APPRAISALS MADE OF LIBRARIES. 
AUCTION COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
Telephone: Plaza 4414. 

High St., New Haven, Conn., and 489 Park Ave., New York 





Le Livre Contemporain 


devoted Sent free on 


A magazine 
to French Literature application. 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CoO. 


French Bookshop 
128 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 














THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-eighth Year. Letters or Criticism, Exrert 
Revision oF MSS. Adviceas to publication Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








I wish to buy any books or pamphlets printed 


in America before | 





Fay Soe N.Y. 
Book Buyers 


who cannot get satisfactory local service, are 
urged to establish relations with our bookstore. 
We handle every kind of book, wherever 
published. Questions about literary matters 
answered promptly. We have customers in 
nearly every part of the globe. Safe delivery 
guaranteed to any address. Our bookselling 
experience extends over 80 yecrs. ’ 











C., GERHARDT, 25 West 42d St.. New York 








ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CoO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: Dickens, Thack- 


eray, Stevenson, Kipling, Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, 
YY, etc., etc. 


Catalogues mailed free on request 














THE BOLSHEVIKI. AND THE SOVIETS 


A series of questions and answers covering 
vital points of information regarding Russia 


by Albert Rhys Williams 
10 cents a copy $6.00 a hundred 


Rand Book Store, 17 East 15th Street, New York 








The Latest Authoritative Book on 
Bulgaria, Turkey and the Balkans 


The Cradle of the War: 


THE NEAR EAST AND PAN-GERMANISM 
By H. CHARLES WOODS, F.R.G. S. 


A really valuable " 
knowledge of the 
Salonica i the 


eh A 
LITTLE BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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New APPLETON Books © 


EDITH WHARTON’S New Story 
THE MARNE 


“The reader’s first sensation on closing this volume is one of 
sheer wonder at its richness, for if ever the phrase ‘much in little’ 
applied to any book it surely applies to this one. Always a critic of 
life, Mrs. Wharton has never written a broader, keener criticism 
than this, her first long story of the war.” —New York Times. 


“Only an artist could have written this story. Only a woman 
heart-torn could have endowed it with life and with such exquisite- 
ness of feeling. A superb picture to stir the soul and to treasure in 
the memory.’ —Philadelphia Press. To miss it is to miss one of 
the most notable stories of the year. $1.25 net. 
Unchained Russia Prussian Political Philosophy 

BY CHARLES E. RUSSELL BY WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY 

To understand the Russian situation, The political principles which have made 


read this striking and accurate account of z 
Germany a menace to democracy in con- 


chaotic Russia —its conflicting parties ; walls 
and their aims—its leaders and its pos- trast to American democratic ideals. 
$1.50 net. 


sible future. , $1.50 net. 
PROF. JOHN BACH McMASTER’S IMPORTANT HISTORICAL VOLUME 


The United States in the World War 


From the viewpoint of the trained historian, Professor McMaster presents the facts 
leading to our participation in the war. His book is a complete and authentic history of 
the developments in this country from August, 1914, to April, 1918. It deals with Germany’s 
method of making war, her propaganda in this country, the restriction of neutral trade, 
the submarine outrages, the treachery of Germany’s officials, the peace notes, and our dec- 
laration of war. This is the most timely, authoritative, and generally interesting valuable 
book on the subject of America’s participation in the War. 

With map. 8vo. Blue cloth. $3.00 net. 


New Publications of the Institute for Government Research 

















The Problem of A National The Movement for Budgetary The Canadian Budgetary System 


BY W. F. WILLOUGHBY 

A clear, scientific statement of 
the making of national budgets 
in Europe, Great Britain and 
the United States, with many 
specific suggestions. $2.75 net. 


Reform in the States 


BY W. F. WILLOUGHBY 
Reproduces in full, all of the 
legislation concerning the in- 
troduction of budgetary sys- 
tems in the states, with critical 
analyses. $2.75 net. 


BY HAROLD G. VILLARD 
AND W. W. WILLOUGHBY 
How the British budgetary sys- 
tem works satisfactorily and 
otherwise in a country whose 
conditions are similar to those 
in the United States. $2.50 net. 








For Sale at 
All Bookstores 


These Are Appleton Books ” i me 











GROLIER CRAFT <@}68 PRESS, INC., N. Y. 














